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IDNIGHT over stream and shore! 

Midnight over Labrador! 
Midnight o’er our log hut home, 
O’er the breaker’s curling foam. 
Midnight on the drifting cloud, 
And the mountain's mighty shroud; 
Midnight in the solitude 
Of the unknown savage wood. 
Midnight deep, profound and still, 
Over swamp and shore and hill. 


Tis a midnight fair to see; 
Wondrous in sublimity; 
Lingering at our cabin door, 

Fast beside the river shore. 
Dazzled is the gazer’s eye, 

With the pomp that fires the sky. 


Clouds are flying in mad chase, 

O’er the moon’s celestial face; 

In the blue concave of air, 

Stars, like diamonds, flash and glare;' 
While with evanescent glow, 

Springs aloft the Lunar bow. 


See, like arch triumphal high, 
How it soareth up the sky, 

See, like heavenly rainbow bent, 
How its gorgeous columns climb, 
With majesty sublime. 


Now a grander pomp is there, 
Flaming thro’ the midnight air, 
Blazing, flashing, shooting far, 
Lovlier than moon or star. 
See, the Auroral Boreal show 
Fills the universe with glow, 
From the horizon to the pole, 
See the conflagration roll. 


Shooting flames and sparks ascend; 
All the hues of rainbows blend. 
Amber, ametbyst and gold, 
Twistedfin one gorgeous fold, 
Gilding with supernal glow, 
Sailing cloud and lunar bow. 
Gazing on the skies’ parade, 
How all earthly splendors fade! 
I. McLELuan. 


Cine Sishes of East Florida. 


FROM NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 


HAD always supposed that the fishes of the northern 
coasts were of better quality than those of southern 
waters, but an experience of three winters on the east coast 
of Florida has convinced me of my error. In a day’s fish- 
ing at Mosquito Inlet, on the Indian River, we often took 
six or eight species of edible fish, all of which were quite 
equal to those of the North. They are also very abund- 
ant, and not being much pursued are easily caught. This 
is particularly the case in the Indian River, where the ang- 
ler might say— 


“They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me.” 


The Indian River country is mostly wilderness, and can 
only be fished and hunted by camping out, which, how- 
ever, in a Florida winter, is delightful, the weather being 
much like the finest October days in the northern States. 
At New Smyrna, near the Mosquito Inlet, there is also good 
fishing, and there is an excellent hotel, kept by E. K. 
Dowd, (the Ocean House) mostly frequented by anglers and 
hunters from the North. Here you are near the fishing 
grounds, and behind the house stretches away to the south 
an immense forest and swamp, containing bears, panthers, 
deer, wild cattle, turkeys, quails, squirrels, and all kinds 
of ducks and water fowl. The house is Yiean, the table 
very good, the host and hostess obliging and friendly, and 
the charges moderate—about $14 per week. The route is 
as follows:—From Savannah, by rail, to Jacksonville, ten 
or twelve hours; fare, $8. From Jacksonville to Enter- 
prise, on thé St. John, per steamer in two days; two hun- 











dred miles; fare, $9. At Enterprise you hire a wagon to 
take you through the pine woods thirty or forty miles to 
New Smyrna; timé, twelve hours; perhaps more if the 
swamps are full of water; fare, $7. You can employ a 
day or two at Enterprise (Brock House) in fishing for black 
bass (here called trout) in Lake Munroe, or in hunting deer 
or wild turkeys in the woods. The expenses of a trip to 
Florida will be from $100 to $150 per month, according to 
the habits of the traveller. 

During parts of three winters spent in this region I made 
some notes of the food and game fishes, from which I have 
prepared the following sketches :— 

SHEEPSHEAD, (Sargus ovis). —DEKAY. 

This is one of the most abundant species, as well as one 
of the most valuable as food. Though much more numer- 
ous than on the coasts of the middle States, they are of 
smaller size, averaging at Mosquito Inlet and in the Indian 
River about three pounds. A six pound fish is large, and 
a seven pound one is rare. The baits generally used are 
clams (better boiled, being tougher), crabs, ‘iddlers, afd 
conchs. The latter bait is very tough, well resists the 
strong teeth of the sheepshead, but is, I think, less attrac- 
tive than the others. We find the best fishing usually in 
the channels which run along the banks, upon which is a 
thick grove of mangrove bushes; the roots of these are in 
the water, and are covered with barnacles, which attract 
the sheepshead. From half flood to high water they usually 
bite most eagerly, though here, as elsewhere, there some: 
times comes a day on which fish do not feed—affected 
probably by the wind or weather. 

I am disposed to believe, with Norris, that the sheeps- 
head found on the northern coast are the surplus produc- 
tion of more southern waters. In April, the sheepshead 
on the coast of Florida become heavy with spawn, and lose 
their fine flavor. Ithink they spawn in May. We often 
take them quite small, only a few ounces in weight. Most 
fishermen use a hand line, with two hooks resting on the 
bottom, but anglers find more sport in the use of rod and 
reel. A four pound sheepshead will make a strong fight, 
and a pair of them will try the angler’s skill to save both. 
Owing to the hard pavement of enamelled teeth in the 
mouth, it is difficult to hook this fish, and when hooked 
his jaws are so strong that few hooks can resist their 
power. After trying many kinds I have found but two 
that I could depend upon. One is the hook used at New- 
port for tautog, and the other is figured in Norris’ book 
under the name of the Virginia hook. It is the best of the 
two, having a sharp cutting edge to the barb, which gives 
a better penetration. Sinkers of different weights are re- 
quired to suit the force of the tide at different times, the 
sheepshead being a bottom fish. Two, four, and six ounces 
will be found sufficient. We usually averaged a dozen fish 
to a line in one tide, even when half a dozen-persons were 
fishing from the boat, most of whom were unskilled. I 
have taken twenty-five sheepshead in a tide to my own 
rod, and I have known two anglers to kill a hundied ina 
day. We used generally to fill a two bushel bag, hanging 
over the boat’s side in the water, so as to bring the fish 
home alive, and then put them inacar anchored in the 
creek in front of the hotel. 

REDFISH, OF CHANNEL Bass, (Corvina ocellata),—CUVIER. 

This is a very common and numerous species on the Flor- 

ida coasts, and is a fish much resembling in habits its con- 
gener, the striped bass of more northern waters. It is 
taken with similar baits, such as shrimp, crab, or a piece of 
mullet; it fights long and hard on the hook, and in the 
proper season is an excellent table fish, boiled, cut in steaks, 
and broiled, or even fried. I consider it after the month 
of March to be equal to the striped bass. In the fall and 
winter the redfish is lean and without flavor, but improves 
in March, and in January it is the best of the coast fishes, 
as well as the most abundant. At that season it swarms in 
the river mouths and sounds, and can be taken with almost 
any bait. It is also found of large size in the surf on the 
sea-beaches, and can be readily taken by casting a baited 
hook with a hand line from the shore. 


Norris represents the redfish as ‘‘stringy, and lacking fla- 





vor,” while Herbert calls it excellent. Both are right, 
since its quality varies with the season. Mr. Norris, quot- 
ing Holbrook, describes the redfish as of a beautiful sil- 
very color, and iridiscent when taken from the water, add- 
ing that in the Gulf it is invariably red. I have found 
that specimens under seven or eight pounds weight have 
the back of a steel blue, sides golden, and belly white— 
the larger fish are of a brilliant golden red on back and 
sides. All have the black spot near the tail, from which 
the specific name is derived. Sometimes there are two or 


more spots. The cut in Norris’ book gives a correct figure ° 


of the redfish, or channel bass. It comes into the rivers 
with the tide, and is best taken inthe channels near the 
shore at half flood. As in sheepshead fishing, most per- 
sons use the hand line, with the bait on the bottom, but I 
have found better sport with a bass rod and reel to hold 
sixty or seventy yards of line, using a float to keep my bait 
within three feet of the bottom. The same hook as for 
striped bass; this fish has a tough, but not very bony 
mouth, and is easily hooked and held. In March and April 
we get them in the rivers and inlets of five to ten pounds 
weight; later in the season of larger size, say from fifteen 
to thirty pounds. My largest was taken by trolling with a 
hand line from a boat in the Indian River, and weighed 
twenty-five pounds, I have known a dozen to be taken by 
one rod in the spring, averaging eight pounds, but in sum- 
mer a wagon load could be hauled out of the surf with a 
hand line almost anywhere along the coast from Mosquito 
Inlet to the Indian River. 

Sart Water Trovt, (Otolitus Carolinensis)—Cuvier 

This belongs to the same genus as the weakfish, or sque- 
teague of the Middle States (0. regalis), differing chiefly in 
this, that the southern species has rows of black spots on 
the back, like the lake trout of the Adirondacks, which it 
much resembles in figure. ‘It is, however, not a salmozx, 
but rather allied to the perches of the order Ctenoid, of 
Agassiz. Our southern species is not much esteemed as 
food, becoming soft and flavorless soon after capture. It 
is a game fish, and affords good sport to the rod fisher; a 
very handsome and lively fish, from two to ten pounds in 
weight, and is taken usually with mullet bait.. It is of 
very rapacious habits, and on a still night in spring and 
summer the snapping of their jaws may be distinctly heard 
as they chase the mullets and small fry in the creeks. Hol- 
brook gives a good figure of this species. 
Tue Drum, (Pogonias cromis).—Cuvien. (P. fasciatus), 

HOLBROOK. 


There seem to be two species on the southern coast. 
Pogonias cromis is the black drum, the larger and coarser, 
sometimes weighing fifty or sixty pounds. P. fasciatus, the 
striped drum, of ten or twelve pounds, is the better fish. 
They appear at Mosquito Inlet about April, and spawn, I 
think at that season. The roe of the drum, salted, is a fa- 
vorite dish on the coast, and was formerly exported in 
large quantities to Cuba. In Charleston, Savannah, and 
St. Augustine the drum is the common dinner fish when in 
season, though I think it much inferior to the sheepshead 
or the redfish. It is taken in the same way as its cousin, 
the sheepshead, and with the same bait, and behaves in the 
same way when hooked, though fromits greater size and 
strength its capture is more difficult. This fish derives its 
name from its habit of emitting a hollow, drumming noise, 
principally, I think, in the spawning season. This sound, 
like the drumming of the partridge, is difficult to trace, as 
it appears to diffuse itself in space. 

Tue Waitixe, Bars, or Krxertsu, (Umbrina nebulosa).— 
STORER. 


The whiting is considered one of the best of the south- 
ern fishes, and is prized higher by the natives than even the 


sheepshead; perhaps because it isa scarcer fish. We sel- . 


dom get more than six or eight of them in 4 tide. The 
flesh is both rich and delicate, and the average weight 
about a pound; but its resistance is greater than would be 
expected from the size of the fish. They are taken in 
rather deep water on the bottom, with either clam, crab, or 
mullet bait. The figure in Norris’ book is accurate, 
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Rep Snaprer, or GRouPER, (Serranus erythogaster).—CUvVIER. 

This fish seems to be called by both names indifferent 
localities. In east Florida it goes by the name of “‘snap- 
per,” and is known by the large canine teeth and by’its ra- 
pacious habits; when put with other fish alive in a car it 
proceeds to devour those smaller than itself. It has large 
scales, with spines in the dorsal fin, and has been placed by 
Cuvier among the perches. At Mosquito Inlet they are 
small—from one to three pounds,.but in the Indian River 
Inlet I have taken them of ten or twelve pounds weight, 
and I have seen them brought in from the Gulf of double 
that size. The snapper seems to be a wary fish, and re- 
quires finer tackle and more careful fishing than most of 
the coast species. I have found that a rather small hook, 
fine line, with mullet bait cast from a reel, using a float so 
as to let the line run off down the current thirty or forty 
yards from the boat, was the most successful way to de- 
lude the snapper. It bites sharply, fights hard, and is 
good eating, either boiled or fried. Color, reddish brown 
on the back and sides, growing darker after death; belly sil- 
very. Holbrook, in his figure of this fish, gives it rows of 
black spots on the back. 

Biack GROUPER, (Serranus nigritus).—HOLBROOK. 

Commonly known on the Florida coast as the ‘‘grouper;” 
it is a perch also, and is of the very best quality on the 
table, being rich and well flavored—a better fish than the 
preceding, in my opinion. It is shaped something like the 
black bass of fresh water, the color an olive brown, with 
dark mottled lines, resembling tortoise shell. At Mosquito 
Inlet it is taken from two to eight pounds in weight with 
mullet bait on the bottom. The grouper has a stronghold 
under the mangrove bushes, or in a hole in the bank, to 
which it retreats when hooked, and being a vigorous fish 
often succeeds in reaching its fortress, from which it can 
with difficulty be dislodged, and the loss of fish and tackle 
is the result. More hooks are lost by the grouper than by 
any other fish, but as it affords good sport and excellent 
food it is a favorite object of the angler’s pursuit. A bass 
rod and reel, with a strong line and Virginia hook, with 
lead enough to keep the bait on the bottom, is the best rig 
for the grouper, and, after all, the prospect of getting him 
is uncertain. He fights so hard that you have to give him 
line, and if you give him too much he is sure to escape 
into his hold. 

Contra, CRAB-EATER, or SARGENT Fisu, (Hlacate Atlanti- 
cus).—CUVIER. 

This fish I have never seen except inthe Indian River, 
where it isa common species, lying under the mangrove 
bushes in wait for prey like a pike, which it much resemt- 
bles in form, and in the long under jaw, full of sharp teeth. 
It derives its trivial name from a black*stripe running 
along its silvery sides, from head to tail, like that on the 
trowsers of a sergeant. I found it rather coarse and indif- 
ferent food, in that also resembling the fresh water pike. 
Size, from two to three feet long. 

Tue Pompano, (Bothrolemus pampanus).—HOLBROOK. 

Most persons who have been in Mobile or New Orleans 
have heard of the pompano. Perhaps few have seen or 
tasted it, though it has the reputation of being the finest 
fish in the world, and brings in the southern markets three 
or four times the price of any other fish. It is a rare fish, 
which may in part account for its high reputation, though 
having had the good fortune to catch and eat a pompano 
in Florida I am prepared to admit its claims for merit of 
the highest order. Holbrook is the only writer who, to my 
knowledge, gives a scientific description of this fish, and 
he apparently confounds it with the the cavalli or crevallé, 
which much resembles it in appearance. In his ‘‘Fishes of 
South Carolina,” he heads his description ‘‘The Pompano, 
Bothrolemus pampanus.7Synonyms—Lichia Carolina, (De- 
kay and ,Storer;) Trachinotus pampanus, (Cuvier and Val;) 
vulgo, cavalli or crevallé; known in New Orleans as pom- 
pynose.”—Page 11. ; . 

The fish known on the coast of Florida as the cavalli or 
crevallé, I take to be Caraua defensor,(Dekay) which belongs 
to the same family.as B. pampanus, but is of very different 
habits and merit, and has important structural distinctions. 

The pompano has a truncated snout, rather a small mouth 
without teeth, jaws strong and massive, eye of moderate 
size, body much compressed and deep, about one-third the 
length; first dorsal fin represented by six spines; second 
dorsal soft, and extending to the tail; anal fin extending to 
the tail also. ‘The pompano is a bottom fish, and is found 
singly. My specimen was taken in the Hillsboro River, 
near New Smyrna, with clam bait, while fishing on the 
bottom for sheepshead. It weighed only two and a half 
pounds, but made so furious a resistance that I thought I 
had a large sheepshead hooked foul. It fan in circles, 
darted under the boat, fouled our lines, and made fuss 
enough fora fish of three times its size. As soon as our 
boatman saw it he shouted, ‘‘A pompano! and the first I 
ever saw caught with a hook in this river!” This man had 
fished on the coast all his life, and knew every fish in the 
waters. He had been with us when we.caught the cavalli 
in the Indian River, and named both species at once. My 
specimen was & splendid creature. His colors were as bril- 
liant as those of a fresh water salmon, but instead of bright 
sitver he was like a bar of frosted silver. This changed 
after death to dark blue above and lemon yellow beneath. 
‘We had him cut in slices and fried, and even under that 
treatment, which I suspect was not the most appropriate, 
he was superb. A combination of richness and delicacy 
of flavor quite unique—like a New Brunswick salmon and 
whitefish, which, of all the fishes on this 


Continent, I hold to be the best. 





























































































its snout one-third the length of its body. This is studded 
with sharp spines on either side, and is used to kill other 
fishes. 
so he slashes his saw among a school of mullets, killing 
half a dozen at a blow, which he then gobbles up at his 
leisure. 
blow on the saw. 


his appearance, which is between a shark and a ray—a hid- 
eous combination. 


of large size and numerous on this coast, particularly the 
sting ray, Trygon hastata (Storer), which is a terror to fish- 
ermen. 
treading on this creature, which lurks in the mud or on the 
sandy bottom, and when touched strikes with his terrible 
barbed weapon, making ragged wounds so difficult to heal 
that they are popularly supposed to be poisoned. These 
rays are often six feet long, including the tail, and three 
feet across. They appear to live upon the small molluscs 
so numerous in these waters. I have seen a ray, when 
hauled ashore, disgorge a pint or more of these small bi- 
valves. 


which animal carries with him an electrical battery of 
250,000 plates, as described by naturalists, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


This specimen measured eighteen inches long and six in 
depth. 

THe CAVALLI, or CREVALLR, (Caraua defensor).—DEKAY. 

Belongs to the same family.as the last, and much resem- 
bles it in appearance. The cavalli has a more pointed 
head and snout, with moderately large conical and pointed 
teeth. The mouth is larger than in the pompano, the body 
not as deep in proportion to the length, the eye is larger, 
it has two dorsal fins, and ai the junction of the tail with 
the body it is smaller than the pompano. In color it is 
olive green, and silvery above and yellow beneath. I found 
it quite numerous at the Indian River Inlet. It goes in 
schools, swims near the surface, and takes readily a troll, 
either bait or red rag. Itis an active, sporting fish, but of 
indifferent quality on the table, being dry and tasteless, 
like the dolphin of tropical seas. Those I caught were of 
about two pounds weight, but I am told that it grows to 
five times that size. 

It would appear that these two species, from their strong 
resemblance to each other, are often confounded, and I 
think it very probable that specimens of the pompano re- 
ported to have been taken this year in Buzzard’s Bay were 
in reality cavalli, this being a more roving as well as a more 
numerous species than the pompano. 

BLAcKFisH, or SEA Bass, (Centropistes nigricans).—CUvIER. 

This seems to be the same species which is known in 
New York as the sea bass, and at Newport as the blackfish. 
Like the sheepshead, those in northern waters are much 
larger than we find them in Florida waters, so that I am in- 
clined to believe that they breed here and go North in the 
summer. At Mosquito Inlet they are very abundant, and 
being voracious feeders can be taken almost at will, and 
with any bait. Usually under a pound, while off the 
reefs at Newport I have taken them of six or seven. 
SaILor’s Cuorce, or Hoerisu, (Hemulon fuloomaculatus).— 

DExkay. 
CrokER, (Micropogon undulatus).—CuviER. 
Biack Grunt, (Hemulon arcuatum).—HOo.LBRooK. 
Sxrp Jack, young of BLuErisnH, (Temnodon saltator).—LInn. 

The above are small pan fish, which can be taken in vast 
numbers in the bays and creeks, but the larger species be- 
ing numerous few persons seek for these, though they are 
all nice eating. The full grown bluefish are numerous on 
some parts of the coast at certain seasons, as I am in- 
formed, as are also the Spanish mackerel, but I have never 
met with them. 

Mottezt, (Magil lineatus).—DEKay. 

I think there are several species of the mullet here. 
They are found everywhere in the bays and sounds in im- 
mense shoals, and are taken in seines and cast nets in size 
from half a pound to six pounds, It is a very valuable fish 
to the inhabitants, since it takes salt better than any other 
southern species, being equal to the mackerel in that respect. 
It also furnishes a valuable food in its spawn, which is salt- 
ed and smoked. It is also used extensively as bait for most 
other fishes. The mullet appears to subsist upon the mi- 
nute animals found in the mud, with which substance its 
stomach and intestines are usually found to be filled. Eaten 
fresh, the mullet affords a rich and savory food. 

SALT WATER CATFISH, (Galeichthys marinus).—CuvIER. 

Much resembles the fresh water catfish, but is a hand- 
somer fish, both in form and color. It has the barbels de- 
pendant from the mouth, and strong spines in the pectoral 
and dorsal fins, capable of inflicting painful wounds upon 
careless hands. As to its value as an edible species, I can- 
not say; they are numerous, and greedy biters, but «re gen- 
erally thrown away, or left for the coons and buzzards. 
Size in the Indian River, ten or twelve pounds. At Mos- 
quito Inlet, from two to five pounds. 

SHARKS AND THEIR CONGENERS. 

Sharks are very numerous in there waters, from six to 
nine feet long—probably the mackerel shark, Lamna pune- 
tata—Storer. There is a species here called the nurse shark, 
Somniosus boeirpinna, De S., which is sometimes taken with 
a hook; it is about five or six feet long, and its teeth are 
very small. 

Other members of this family are the garfish, angel fish, 
rays, skates, &c. The garfish, Pristis antiguorum, (Dekay) 
is shark like in form, with a cruel weapon projecting from 




































































































































The sawfish has a large mouth, but no teeth in it, 











He is dreaded by fishermen, who disable him by a 












The angel fish is a very bad angel indeed, judging from 






The rays or skates belong also to this class, and they are 







In wading to cast their nets they are in danger of 



























The torpedo ray, or crawfish, is also found on this coast, 
capable of giv- 

























































































ing a very severe shock to the incautions fisherman. 
Cephaloptera vampirus.—MITCHELL. 

The great ray, vampire of the ocean, or devilfish, is 
found also in these waters, although it seldom enters the 
rivers, This is often fifteen feet in length, and the same 
in breadth, and is strong enough to drag off a small vessel, 
when it becomes entangled with the cable, as sometimes 
happens. In Charleston harbor they are pursued in whale 
boats, and captured with harpoons, affording great sport. 
In Victor Hugo’s romance, the name devil fish, which be- 
longs to this ray, is wrongly bestowed upon the octopus, or 
cuttle fish. This great ray, when propelling itself through 
the water with its immense pectoral fins, which look like 
the wings of a bat, is.a wonderful sight. On its head are 
two horns, which, with its long tail, complete the resem- 
blance to his satanic majesty. This is a fish, and the cuttle 
is not. 

THE FresH WATER FisHEs OF FLORIDA. 

Of these I have less knowledge than of the sea fishes. 
The species most widely diffused, and also the most val- 
ued, is the black trout, or bass, (@rystes salmoides). This 
species is also found in the western lakes and rivers, but in 
Florida it grows toa larger size; specimens of eight, ten, 
and twelve pounds being sometimes taken. The native 
method is with a bob, which is a bunch of gay colored 
feathers, with two or three large hooks concealed in it. 
This is fastened to a yard or two of strong line, and this to 
a stout reed pole. The fisherman sits in the bow of a ca- 
noe, which is paddled by one in the stern, and kept at such 
a distance from the weedy shore that the bob may be skit- 
tered along the margin. Out rushes the bass, and cannot 
well escape being hooked; he is either hauled in by main 
force, or breaks away. Northern fishermen use the spoon, 
or sometimes cast with a long line and gaudy flies. Once 
on the Upper St. John, near the Everglades, two of us took 
with spoons, trolling from the stern of a steamer, twenty 
or thirty black bass in an hour or two; they were from two 
to six pounds weight. Parties who go out from Enterprise 
upon Lake Munroe in small boats often bring in great 
strings of bass. 

In the lakes and rivers are also found the yellow perch, 
P. flavesceus, (Cuvier); sunfish, Pomotis vulgaris, (Cuvier); 
blue bream, Jchthetis incisor, (Val.); red bellied perch, Ich 
thetis rubicanda, (Storer); goggle-eyed perch, Pomozis rhom- 


boides, (Linn). 8. ©. CLARK. 
or 
LOONS UNDER WATER. 





EpiTtor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Some interesting notes in one of the earlier numbers of 
your welcome journal referred to the rapid flight of the 
loon under water, and recalled to me an occasion when I 
was witness to the motion of one of these superb birds. 

A few miles from St. Paul there was, and still 
may be, a fishing resort on Lake Minnetonka, and 
many famous strings of pickerel and black bass were 
caught by the sportsmen who drove out from St. Paul. 
Going there with a friend, we concluded, after fishing in 
the main lake, to try new ground; so a boat was placed 
upon a wagon, and with it we went to asmall pond lying 
apart from the ordinary line of travel, and after a contest 
that was not far from an appeal to force with a settler who 
falsely claimed exclusive ownership of the lake, we were 
lauched upon it, with an oarsman to row for our trolling. 
It was, beyond doubt, the first time the fascinations of the 
modern mechanical baits, spoons, and glittering bits of 
spinning metal were displayed before the gaze of the myriad 
fish, and with eager credulity they took them as willingly 
as our eastern capitalists at that time took ten per cent. 
western bonds, and they were taken in as fatally. Great 
rushing, rustic fellows, they did not wait for half a line to 
run out, but were as dazed by the shining temptations as 
squaws are by a little finery, and followed them as readily. 

Passing a small bay that opened beyond a narrow inlet, 
we saw a female loon with a little one hiding behind her, 
and our curiosity to see more of the little family induced 
us to reelin our lines and paddle toward them. As we 
slowly approached them, the anxiety of the mother was 
really touching. She swam alertly about, seeking in vain 
to hasten the little one toward the concealment of some 
friendly sedges, and coaxed and pushed it by turn, becom- 
ing each moment more alarmed. As the distance between 
us lessened, she became the victim of fear for herself, and 


as equally solicitous for her fondling, expressing it by 
diving hurriedly and co-ning up, rising half upon wing and 
dropping again, and with every air of intense maternal 
anxiety. We continued nearing them, until it was evident 
that the little convoy would not gain the reeds before us, 
when, with a desperate plunge, the old bird went under, 


and in a moment went by our boat, seeking the open pond 


by the narrow and shallow outlet we were in. The depth 
was not sufficient to conceal her, and fora few rods her 
rapid course was plainly discernible. 
straight as possible, making her as sharp as a cigar steamer, 
and her feet did not seem to be used unless for steering. 
Her motion, as rapid almost as the eye could follow, was 
derived from her wings, and probably from both the up- 
ward and downward stroke, like scuiling. They were pow- 
erful, indeed, inspired by fear, and in a mcment the dark 
form was gore like a shadow, seen only long enough to im- 
press us with wonder and surprise at this use of wings 
under 


Her form was as 


, and at the result. 


The little loony remained like a ball of grey down, re- 


posing lightly on the water, and was not at all 

with instinctive or imitative fear of us. It swam rather to 
the boat, and was not unwilling to be closely admired; in 
fact, it so freely accepted our complimentary criticism that 
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when, after carefully studying it, we rowed away, it swam 
in the eddy under the stern until it was dislodged and left 
behind. 

We were not long gone when the-fond mother rejoined 
it, when her demonstrations of delight were as unmistak- 
able as her former distress, and it was a pleasant thing as 
time and again we passed the bay to see the two playing 
about in entire contentment. 

The loon seems unable to rise from calm water, or to gain 
elevation in flight unless very slowly, or when aided by a 
high and opposing wind, and hence I infer their long and 
pertinacious resort to diving as their mode of escape. One 
I frightened from a small mountain pond in the ‘‘north 
woods” of this State flew around and around, gaining, like 
a spiral stair, a little height each time, and labored in alarm 
along time before inthe calm air it could rise over the 
lowest cut among the cliffs and escape to some more undis- 
turbed retreat. 

Not unfrequently do they rush along on the surface of 
the water, using their vigorous wings and scattering spray 
in showers along their course, and beyond doubt their 
movements below are equally rapid and ready. L.W. L. 

pS liable 
THE HUNTER NATURALIST IN NEW 
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SUMMER in Acadia, the land of countless lakes and 
luxuriant forests, will furnish the sketch book with 
rare scenes, the cabinet with choice minerals, the basket 
and bag with fishes and game, and impart to the invalid 
and wearied, vigor, health and hope. 


Three months amid the rural and forest districts of the’ 


Provinces has convinced me that they possess greater at- 
tractions for the tourist, sportsman, and health-seeker than 
the majority of regions of resort in North America—the 
Adirondacks, oye of my favorite haunts, ngt excepted. 

In these are old primeval forests, grand and picturesque, 
like the actual forests of my childhood. Here the lumber- 
man has never laid the proud pine low, nor his axe, the de- 
stroyer of our forests, sounded amid these solitudes. There 
are woods in the Provinces where he has been at work, 
buf tarry not in these; beyond are preserved lands 
where the trees stand as they ever stood, in majesty of 
growth and beauty of foliage. But penetrate the Maine 
and the Adirondack wildernesses to their desert heart, even 
there will be signs of the lumberman and his axe, the 
scourge and curse of our woods. The Jumberman is not 
satisfled with robbing our wildernesses of their pride and 
beauty—the trees—but must fire valley and mountain, 
leaving the latter bald and bare as the head of a Franciscan 
monk, obstruct rivers with floating logs and ugly dams, 
fill trout streams with tree tops and sawdust, and build his 
saw-mills and human habitations on the most eligible 
camp sites on stream and lake. In a word, seeming to de- 
light in defacing and marring nature in her every member. 
Come, ye poets, artists, naturalists and hunters; ye lovers 
of primeval forests, to the Acadian woods! 

“This is the forest primeval, the murmuring 
Pines and the hemlock, bearded with moss and in garments green, 
Which Longfellow immortalized in his ‘Evangeline.’ ” 

Here, too, issome of the finest scenery to be met with in 
any land. Its sky scengs may not be so soft and subdued 
and sunny as those of Italy, but are not so montonous and 
quite as enjoyable. The tourist in search of wild, bold, 
broken and rugged mountain scenery, towering and naked 
cliff views, should penetrate New Brunswick, enter the 
county of the Restigouche, look upon the outline sentinels 
of our own Alleghanies,sleepy and silent and hoary with age. 
It would be hard to finda more wild picturesque region 
than this. Or does he delight most in half subdued, quiet 
and rural scenery, then a sail up the St. John river, the 
Rhine of the New World, whose hills are low and soft in 
outline and cultivated to the very summits; or down the 
Bay of Fundy, encircled with green hills and fanned by an 
eternal sea breeze; or out into the waters of the Bay of 
Minas, the basin of waters in the garden of Nova Scotia, 
the rich prairie waters, the cliff-bound waters, and the 
never-to-be-forgotten tidal waters. Such scenes to the stu- 
dent of nature afford immortal pleasures. Here meets the 
eye as remarkable a phenomenon, as grand and awe-produc- 
ing as that of the Falls of Niagara. View this scene at the 
quiet village of Windsor, on the river Avon. The river is 
without water, the vessels are high on land, laden with 
precious freight, sails fanning the face of the breeze, sail- 
ors looking seaward, who cry ‘Ho! water!” Farin the 
distance appears a little stream of light; nearer and nearer 
itcomes. Ah! it, is a rippling rivulet that increases in vol- 
ume and strength, bounding and leaping past in full glee, 
filling corner and crevice. Now a brook rushes on like a 
running steed, now it surges and rolls over the wide ex- 
panse, now a river, next a lake, and anon a sea, whose 
waves beat against the banks and whose waters bear up 
the mighty ships from their dry beds and on to their des- 
tined ports. Yonder is the steamer coming to bear us over 
the basin to Parrsboro, thirty miles distant, ere the tide 
goes out twelve hours hence emptying these banks of 
sixty feet of water and leaving the scene as we found it. 

These Provinces abound in mineral wealth. Nova 
Scotia is rich in gold fields. These have yielded no mean 
amount of this precious metal already, and yet scientists 
are of opinion that its main beds of gold have not been dis- 
covered, and that the examinations and explorations of the 
ledge rocks that contain gold onthe Atlantic shores, said 
to embrace several thousand square miles, have been but 

partially and very superficially made, leaving its rich gold 
veins yet to be found. Its iron and coal mines are numer- 
ous and prolific, New beds are constantly edlig found 
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about the Bay of Minas and other ore regions. Here the 
mineralogists may collect rich and rare specimens. In 
game, the Provinces are unsurpassed. In these may be 
found the hunter’s and angler’s paradise. The ¢portsman 
will find the beautiful and attractive forests inhabited by 
moose, caribou, bear, otter and beaver, their extensive 
marshes covered with the choicest of game birds—Ameri- 
can snipe, golden plover and curlew. There, too, will be 
met in their haunts geese and duck, also grouse and wood- 
cock, plentiful in certain localities, their rivers and streams 
filled with silvery salmon and spotted trout. 


Ishall venture to embrace in five divisions the hunting, 


cenfres or districts of Acadia. By hunting districts is 
meant regions remarkable for game. These hunting 
grounds will not include those parts which do not contain 
both moose and caribou. 

First is the Mirimichi district, N. B. This includes all 
the wilderness in and about the great southwest branch of 
the Mirimichi river and its tributaries, together with all 
that territory in and about allthe little Mirimichis. The 
southwest Mirimichi lies north of Fredericton, N. B., the 
seat of government, about fifty-five miles. This river and 
its branches traverse the very heart wilderness of the 
Province. It is reached by taking the European.and North 
American Railroad at Boston, to Fredericton Junction, 
which lies close by the dividing line between Maine and 
New Brunswick. Here change cars for Fredericton on 
the St. John river, where supplies must be obtained for 
the wilderness, since there is no place beyond this point 
where provisions can be bought. 

Guides and dug-outs (boats) can be secured at Boiestown, 
Mirimichi river, (southwest branch) or by addressing the 
Palmer or Stickney Brothers at this village. John Stickney 
has no superior as a guide in angling and hunting in this 
region. One of the Palmer brothers can call moose with 
much Indian art and success. Both of these have accom- 
panied me salmon fishing and moose and caribou hunting. 
There is a stage running every other day from Fredericton 
to Boiestown, which will convey you and your suppliés to 
the Mirimichi river. When up river to ‘‘Burnt Hill,” the 
ne plus ultra of salmon pools, you can strike off from either 
side a few miles and find moose and caribou, bear and 
beaver and small game, or ascend the river twenty miles 
farther and see many of these animals, together with other 
fur-bealing quadrupeds, without leaving the steamer. Far 
down the river Isaw the summer camp of a beaver and his 
fresh work. Bears are so abundant here this fall as to 
enter the settlements below and destroy both sheep and 
cattle. 

Another excellent district in New Brunswick, and one 
that embraces a vast wilderness, is the country of the Res- 
tigouche river. Thisis a famous hunting and angling re- 
gion. By some it is thought to be far superior to the Miri- 
michi country. The forests of both regions contain the 
same kind of game, and their streams afford fine sport in 
salmon and trout fishing. Number 6 Forest anp STREAM 
contains a complete guide to the routes leading to this dis- 
trict. 

Again, there is the Indian Lake district, Nova Scotia. 
This is in thé vicinity-of Halifax, and because of its close 
proximity is much frequented by English officers stationed 
at the city. Yet, notwithstanding this, the sportsman 
from a distance may have excellent success within twenty 
miles of town in bird or moose shooting. “Within this dis- 
tance there are, too, many extellent salmon and trout 
centres. The next game district to which I shall refer em- 
braces the wilde ness extending from Yarmouth into the 
Annapolis country, and lying north of what is known as 
the lake region of this Province, and only lacks, as Mr. 
Hallock says, the grand old mountains to make it physically 
as attractive as the Adirondacks, while as for game and 
fishes it is in every way infinitely superior. The region 
north of the lake country is a dense and extensive wilder- 
ness, in which game is but little disturbed. The Micmac 
Indians have always considered this and the lake country 
one of their best angling and hunting grounds. Here the 
beaver still builds his dam and erects his house. These an- 
imals seem to be on the increase since beaver hats have 
gone out of fashion. There are also in this region many 
varieties of fur-bearing animals, such as otter, mink, mar- 
ten, together with bear, lucifee, and other game animals. 
These are common to all the districts inhabited by moose 
and caribou, and the streams will afford fine sport to the 
fly fisher in killing salmon and trout. 

This district can be reached by steamer from Portland to 
Yarmouth. On angling in these Provinces, see ‘‘Hallock’s 
Fishing Tourist,” the only complete and reliable work of 
the kind which we have met—as true to the streams as the 
needle to the pole. 

The next and last district, and one that has not only su- 
perior attractions for the sportsman, but as well for the 
naturalist, artist and resortist, is the Parrsboro district. 

Parrsboro, beautiful and romantic, is situated on the 
basin of Minas, a quiet summer retreat. In picturesque 
bays, islands, and green hill views, it has never been my 
fortune to meet itsequal. You may bathe in its full tidal 

waters and walk on the beach of the same sea dry-footed 
a little afterwards, when the tide is out. And woe betide 
the mineralogist who dares venture a visit to one of the 
sister islands that lie half a mile in the bay from shore, if ’ 
perchance he tarry long,aintil warned by the incomi 
waters which are moved by a law as regular, sure and un 
changing as the sun, that danger is nigh. He now lifts his 
hammer and chisel and satchel of minerals, and commences 
a hurried retreat, but ere two-thirds of the way is reached 
the water is knee deep. Deeper and deeper it grows, 














higher and higher it advances, faster and faster he speeds. 
His safety now turns upon his casting away that satchel of 
precious stones. But it contains rare specimens, which 
have cost much labor to knock out of the rocks. He hes- 
itates; only for a moment, however, and it drops at his 
feet, and now he leaps through the water and finally 
reaches the shore wearied and exhausted. This is no fancy 
sketch, but an.actual experience. And yet there is not the 
least danger from the incoming and outgoing tide. Ladies 
and children walk these shores, collecting minerals and 
watching the waters day in and day out without a thought 
of danger. 

Parrsboro Minas is destined to be the Newport of Nova 
Scotia. It would be impossible to overrate its romantic 
position. The Ottawa House, kept by an estimable lady 
(Miss Wheeler), is a first-class summer resort, located with 
a view to command the sublimest prospects of Cape Blom- 
iden Cliffs, and other mountain peaks, of which there are 
many, in and about the Basin. Up the mountain sides, at 
the base of which rests the hotel, are many retreats, where 
you may rest in tke mountain ascent and watclr the sail 
boats near and far on the bay waters, and listen to the 
song of the birds and the hum of the insects, or examine 
the entomological specimens that light on bush or crawl on 
ground. But words fails to describe the pleasure of such 
scenes. These belong to that rare class of scenery that 
needs to be visited to be appreciated. Besides its scenery 
and sea bathing facilities it abounds in rare and choice 
minerals, and is much visited by mineralogists of all coun- 
tries. Several of the professors and students of our own 
universities come here every year. A company of nine 
students from Yale College collected in four weeks this 
year nine barrels of minerals. I collected in a ¢ay in and 
about the bluffs of Partridge Island, which is not more 
than half a mile from the hotels the following spedimens: 
Amethyst in quartz, jasper, redand yellow, stelbite, silici- 
ous silter, gypsum, agates, copper, iron; and during my 
hunting tour my wife and children collected many others, 
and we brought away a keg of these, which adds much to 
our cabinet. Years ago two rare-and remarkable ame- 
thysts were found here. One was presented to a French 
king, who wore it in his crown, and the other is saidto 
sparkle in the crown worn by Queen Victoria. There are, 
too, many interesting and picturesque drives along the 
bluffs of the bay, and also one to a newly discovered cave 
filled with relics of the past. 

This region will be found equally prolific in animal life. 
Portions of its forests are but moose-yards, browsing pas- 
ture grounds. I have seen, this summer, upwards of 
twenty of these pastures in a radius of thirty miles, and 
the tracks of these animals were as the tracks of the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. On thissame ground, as my Indian 
guide assured me, four Indians, out of season, during the 
deep snows of last spring, ran down on snow shoes and 
killed sixty moose, leaving their carcases to rot in the wil- 
derness, all for the paltry price their hides would bring. 
“This is barbarous,” as John said, ‘‘in an Indian, but 
there are white men here who practice this mode of hunt- 
ing as well.” 

The caribou travel on the hard-wooded ridges, the moss- 
covered ridges. These are as abundant in their haunts as 
moose, but since.they do not yard !ike the moose, but pass 
and repass from yard to yard, feeding as they go, the 
hunter thinks them not so numerous. While moose and 
caribou occupy the same forests in this district, they are 
yet separate. Here, too, other portions of the same forest 
are occupied by bears. While other animals pass through 
these bear districts, yet the latter hold and defend them 
against all intruders. 

I met with one of these bear districts near the Bucktagen 
Plains, thirty miles from Parrsboro, that contained bear 
trails as well travelled and as numerous as any I ever saw 
in moose or deer regions. There are many red and cross 
foxes here, and other fur-bearing animals, including the 
otter, fishes, martens, &c. These are found aloag nearly 
all the streams. There are also in the forest both ruffed 
grouse and black grouse. The black or spruee grouse (7. 
canadensis) are met only in cedar and spruce swamps. Near 
Parrsboro both woodeock and duck shooting is good. One 
of the best snipe, plover and curlew shooting centres in the 
world is embraced in this district. I mean the famous 
Lockville apd Amherst marshes. These (Tantramar) 
marshes are reached by daily stage from Parrsboro which 
connects with the Intercolonial Railway, or from St. John 
by the same railway. 

The trip to any of these districts named can be made as 
quickly as to the Adirondacks or Maine woceds, and with 
much less expense, and where game is infinitely more 
abundant. 

The best guides in the Adirondacks, including boats, 


eost $3 per day, whilethe best guides in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick cost from $1 25 to $1 50 per day, gold. 
The fare from Boston by rail or boat to St. John, will not 
exceed $9, while it costs about $10 from New York to the 


ks, and many of these districts are as well 


adapted to hunting and tishing in canoes as are the Adiron- 
dacks to boats. Should any think me over enthusiastic 
for these Provinces, let them visit them. This is addressed 
to patient, appreciative sportsmen,and not to grumblers and 
-easy-chair anglers and shooters, who lounge about civilized 


and border streams, and who return to curse the 
in who wrote on their advantages and beauties. 
One of the best guides in all Nova Scotia is John Logan, 


of Half Way river. He isa most com t, reliable and 
willing I have found ‘him perfectly fama wit 
the woods and equally with every species of 
game therein found. A. B, Lawnzrrow, 
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For Forest and Stream. 
CASABIANCA. 
— > - " 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL CHINESE INTO “PIGEON ENGLISH.” 
——_—_>—__— 
(= boy he stop topside that night; 
All man hab chop-chop makee whilo; 
He see that flire, he shine so blite, 
On muchee man hab makee spoilo. 















He No. 1 handsome; allo same Joss— 
Spose he wanchee, he can talkee. 
That piecee typhoon velly closs, 
That typhoon quick, he makee walkee. 


By’mby that boy he wanchee go; 
That fire he blun he litty hand. 

He fader no hab talkee so— 
He makee die down side, how can? 



















He sing out stlong, ‘‘Hi! fader, hi!’ 
This pidgin maskee, wanchee whilo. 
He no saby, he hab makee die, 
And no can hear he piecee chilo. 


“Hi, fader!’’ one more teem he cly; 
‘My wanchee go; what for no can?’’— 
That gun just now he bobbly high, 
That fire he come, he no hear man. 






He facee now he catchee hot; 
He tailee too commencee blun. 
He look all side; no man hab got; 
He no got fear—but wanchee lun. 



















And one more teem he cly so stlong, 
‘‘What fashion! My no likey he! 

Too mutchee nonsense!” Yet all along 
That flire blun junk; he burney he. 





All side that junk, he got that flire. 
He go that mast, chow-chow that sail; 
Chop, chop, he walkee high and higher, 
That boy he lookee allosame pale. 












Ti yah! What ting! He makee bust! 
That boy galah my no can see. 
What side hab walkee? Allosame dust; 
Look, see that wind, he catchee he. 
PisEco. 
Guossary or TeERMs.—Top-side, on deck, upstairs; -chop-chop, quick- 
ly; whilo, get away, clear out; allosame, the same as, like: joss, deity; 
typhoon, hurricane, storm; downside, below; pidgin, business, affair; 
no saby, no savez; bobbery, row, noise; blun, burn; (r is generally pre- 
nounced 1); what ting, what fashion, what do you mean; hi yah, exclama- 
tion; galah, exclamation; chow chow, verb to eat or devour; maskee, 
enough said, finished; he, his, her, it, his, hers, she, he, &c.; my, me, I, 
my. 
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PRACTICAL FISH CULTURE. 
——— 

NUMBER TWO. 


Pehle aici 
[Taking Trout Spawn.] 
soe aire 

AVING shown how the fish deposit their ova when in 
a state of nature, we will now explain how the fish- 
culturist manages to secure all the eggs and impregnate a 
much greater percentage than the fish can possibly do. 
We will therefore leave the building of ponds and such 
other work as may be done only in the spring and summer 
months, until a more favorable time, and take up the artifi- 
cial manner of taking spawn by hand, or stripping, as it is 

sometimes called. 

The implements necessary for this operation are: a couple 
of tubs, a small hand net, or a large dipper, some impreg- 
nating pans, a few feathers, and a large net to catch the 
fish with. This net should be six or eight feet long and 
fastened to a square frame at the mouth, which should 
either slide in a groove at the lower end of the spawning 
place or fit so closely at the sides and on the bottom that 
the fish cannot dodge past. It is astonishing how quickly 
a trout’s eye can take in the situation and take advantage 
of the smallest aperture that may be left, even when he is 
frightened and rushing down a raceway, which has always 
been open, but is now found to be closed with some large 
unfamiliar object. The small end of the net is closed with 
astring, which, when untied, will allow the fish to swim 
out into the tub and so avoid pouring them out at the large 
end. When all is ready the net is quickly slipped over the 
mouth of the raceway, the board covering removed and the 
fish driven down into the net; water is then put into a tub, 
placed as near the net as possible, which is lifted from the 
raceway into it. For this operation a net made of coarse 
bagging or coffee sacks, is preferable to one that is knit, as 
it is so fine that in the transit through the air from the pond 
to the tub, it will hold water, while a knit one will leave 
the fish dry and floundering, which may cause the death of 
every ripe fish in the lot. 

And here I would remind the beginner that he cannot 
handle a gravid fish too carefully if he expects it to live 
after the operation. 

' Having untied the lower end of the net and emptied the 
fish carefully into the tub, it will be found most convenient 
to sort them and put the males in the other tub; take them 
out with the small hand net or large short-handled dipper, 
and dip the edge of it in the water, that they may not be 
injured by being poured in. The object of separating the 
sexes is that it often happens that their numbers are un- 
equal, or if nearly so, then there may be a scarcity of ripe 
males, even though this sex should be in excess, and some- 
times a male fish will have but a small quantity of milt as 
a consequence of a former mating, but as one good ripe 
male will serve to impregnat« the eggs of several females, it 
ordinarily happens that there is enough; still, it is well to 
be prepared for a scarcity, as there are few things more 
provoking than to take a fine batch of eggs and have no 
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milt to impregnate them with; therefore, while it is a good 
thing to use it freely if plenty, and so make assurance 
doubly sure, it is better to spin it out and make it go as far 
as possible if the supply is limited. 

As forthe manner of holding and manipulating a fish, 
there are almost as many ways as there are operators. A 
person will soon find a way in which it is the most conven- 
ient for him to do it, and this will soon become his fixed 
manner from which he will find it hard to deviate; there 
are certain rules however that must be observed and on 
which all agree. Force must not be used; if the eggs or 
milt will not flow freely at a light touch, the fish must be 
put back in the pcnd to ripen. Do not grasp a fish any- 
where on the abdomen or gills, but take it up with one 
hand on the strong bony arch behind the gills, and the 
other grasping the tail between the vent and candal fin; 
here the fish is solid and is not easily injured by pressure. 
Never handle a fish with a dry hand; if one should jump 
from the tub or be dropped to the ground by any mis- 
chance, always wet your hands before touching it, then the 
slime will not rub off from the fish; it will stick to a dry 
hand, and it is that which causes finger marks to show so 
plainly on a fish that has been handled; these marks often 
become sores covered with a fungoid growth which gen- 

erally kill the fish. The slime on a trout is necessary to its 
existence, and they never have as much of it at any other 
season as they do during the spawning period. The loss of 
this slime or of a few scales is much more serious to them 
than a clean cut. If a trout should be taken carefully 
from the water and laid in a dry towel, dried off gently and 
quickly and then let go in the water, he would swim off ap- 
parently all right, but in the course of a week or ten days 
would look woolly, and in a few days more would die. 

Wherever this woolly fungus grows, the flesh beneath it 
appears ulcerated and the edges highly inflamed. I will 
refer to this again under the head of diseases of adult trout, 
and in the mean time make some microscopical examinations 
of it, provided I get a better instrument than the one I have; 
and now will try and get back to the subject of taking 
spawn. How easy it is to digress onsuch a subject! 

If the day is cold, as it generally is, the tubs can be taken 
to the hatching house in order to work comfortably, as a 
lively fish in numb fingers may make sad work if it slips 
into a pan of eggs. 

My manner of handling a fish is to put both hands in the 
water with the backs up and take the head in the right 
hand with the thumb and second finger grasping the fish 
behind the gills, leaving the forefinger free, the other 
fingers will keep the fish from going through the hand 
without pressing too much on the gills; the left hand 
grasps the fish by the tail below the vent. A male is usu- 
ally taken first, and if ripe, will yield a few drops of clear 
white milt; if it is of any other color, or has a streak of 
blood in it, it is not good. Bloody milt will come if too 
much pressure is used, but will be so sometimes without it. 
It requires but a few drops of milt to fertilize a pan of eggs, 
yet we take all we can get; if the water is slightly tinged 
with good milt it is sufficient. It was formerly the custom 
to put a little water in the pan and then strip a male fish so 
that the egg as soon as taken could absorb milt, but now I 
think it is the custom of most operators to take the spawn 
by what is known as the Russian or dry method, in which 
it makes little or no difference, which is taken first. 

The fish is stripped by a slight pressure of the forefinger 
of the right hand. Other operators hold a fish so that they 
use the thumb instead of the forefinger and some use two 
or three fingers. 

More care must be used in handling the female. If the 
eggs feel hard, liké shot, put her back, for if ripe the eggs 
will generally flow if she is held in position over the pan. 
Holding in position is, with the head and tail thrown back 
as she bends herself when depositing her own egys. If 
ripe, the belly will feel soft and the eggs, by changing their 

























































































































































































































adhere to the pan and to each other, but we now know 
that this is caused by the absence of water between the 
coverings which causes them to stick to what they touch 
by the pressure ®f the water, and as they fill, the pressure 
on the inside causes them to ‘‘free.” As soon as this hap- 
pens the eggs are washed from allsuperflous milt—for they 
will take no more—by being placed under a small stream 
and the water changed repeatedly. 

Taking spawn may appear to be a very formidable oper- 
ation as described, and there really is a great deal of skill 
required to perform it neatly and quickly without injury to 
the fish, yet I am confident that I could show a person how 
to do it in a great deal less time than he could ever learn it 
from written instructions. There is a great difference on 
these points even among operators of considerable exper- 
ience, and a beginner must expect not only to be awkward 
at it, but also to kill many fish. The greatest danger is in 
using too muclt force. If the fish are ripe you will know it, 
if not you may have doubts, and I beg of you to give the 
poor fish the benefit of them, for if your entertain a doubt 
of it after you have her in position and have touched 
her abdomen, then she is not ripe. 

There are signs of ripeness that will enable one to form 
a near guess. There are in the female a fullness of the 
abdomen, which however looks the same if the fish is 
gorged with food, and a protruding purple vent which a 
novice at first sight might think was injured or diseased. 

Did you ever see a ripe male? If not, then, you that 
have caught thousands of trout in season might possibly 
ask, as many visitors do, ‘‘ What fish is that?” For in 
addition io his brilliant fins and deep orange belly, which 
gets brighter as the spawning season approaches, he appears 
to be of a rich drab color on his back when fully ripe, and 
his sides appear darker than usual as you stand near the 
edge of the pond and look down upor him. The female, if 
not of a more sober hue appears so by contrast with her 
gaudy mate. At other seasons the sexes are not so easily 
distinguished, but as a general rule it may be said that the 
female’s nose is the roundest, and she presents a more cor 
pulent appearance. These signs however are not infallible, 
and a person of experience will rightly pronounce the sex 
nine times out of ten without being able to explain just how 
he does it. If a doubt is raised in my mind as to the sex 
of a trout, as it is, if I cannot pronounce from the first 
look, then I would not care to hazard a guess, so subtile is 
the difference of expression, if that word may be used in 
this connection. It is as if one were to pronounce on the 
sex of human faces; the majority are unmistakable, but oc- 
casionally one would puzzle him. At the spawning season 
there is not the slightest difficulty. 

I have not taken spawn from trout in this manner for 
several years, as I use the invention known as the Ainsworth 
screens, where the fish deposit their own eggs, and I gather 
them once or twice a week, or when convenient; but this is 
matter enough for another chapter. 

FRED. MATHER. 
————_~<__—_ 
SKETCHES IN FLORIDA. 
—__-—— 
FISHING AT 8T. AUGUSTINE. 
——_+>—_——- 
T. AUGUSTINE is a quaint old Spanish city, fora 
long time dull and quiet, but now waking up with 
the influx of Northern people, many of whom have built 
stately and beautiful residences for their winter sojourn. 

For real enjoyment, St. Augustine far surpasses any 

other part of Florida. You avoid the bustle of business in 


Jacksonville, as well as its sharp frosts and hot days; you 
are not “‘out of the world,” as at Enterprise, nor is it so 
warm. 


The climate is charming; a happy medium; nor is it so 


variable as at most other places in Florida. Frost is almost 
unknown; also, extreme heat. 


You have good hotels, your 






































daily mail, and, though the ‘‘morning papers” do not reach 
you until the afternoon, still, you are ‘‘in the world;”’ 
while the facilities for boating, hunting and fishing are un- 
surpassed. 

The bay is beautiful, and affords a fine opportunity for 
sailing. Whether your party tries the ‘‘Osceola,” or ‘‘Belle 
of the Bay” of Mr. Ivanowski (Neé Sweeney), the ‘‘Water 
Witch” of Captain Walton, or any of the smaller craft in 
the harbor, you can enjoy a pleasant and comfortable sail 
under safe pilotage. 

While for fishing, one has but to go to the sea-wall, or 
the long wharf, or take a skiff or canoe, and push out in 
the bay, and there will be no want of sport. 

The only drawback is the universal prevalence of the cat- 
fish, which is of all sizes, from the tiny youngster of three 
inches to the full-grown paterfamilias of two feet or more. 
These are of a grey color and shaped like their Northern 
brethren, but covered with a thick tough slime, just asthe | 
eels of the north are, and the result is, your hook, line and 
fingers—and often clothes get covered with this sticky sub- 
stance. Your hook and line must be thoroughly cleansed, 
or no other fish will touch it—your hands and clothes are 
at your option. 

Another favorite fishing place is from the bridge over the 
San Sebastian, just at the back of the town. 

At any or all of these places you can catch bass, trout, 
sheepshead, mullet, flounders, sharks, and many other 
varieties. . 

One of the pleasantest amusements is shin bp the surf 
for bass. The ‘‘modus operandi” of this sport is somewhat 
| as follows:— : 

Remember that I am giving the custom of the country, 
and shall not be cipal if scientific bass-fishers, who re- 













positions at the touch, will show that the tissue that en- 
veloped them is ruptured. This is the condition in which 
the shad and herring are when called ‘‘shotters” by the 
fishermen, and I would advise opening a fish to see how the 
spawn lays before attempting to take it. A trout has the 
spawn in two layers, each enveloped in a thin membrane, 
and in the last stage of its development it reaches from 
the vent to the pectoral fins, almost behind the gills. 

The female must be pressed more slowly and carefully 
than the male, as well as oftener. Commence the pressure 
at the pectoral fins and do not allow the finger to move 
faster than the eggs; hold the vent under. water, if you use 
any, and after moving the finger an inch or two, repeat the 
stroke, but do not press near the vent or the fish may be 
permanently injured. 

If the fish struggles do not squeeze it, and if, as is some- 
times the case, one proves obstinate, put it back in the tub 
and try again. The male is stripped from the ventral fins 
to the vent. 

Spawn and milt are taken according to your judgment. 
After the first pair are stripped, that is, 1f the water is 
“thick” enough, you can handle several females in succes- 
sion; if not, use more milt, give the pan an occasional light 
shake, or stir the water with a feather, or tail of a fish so 
as to bring the contents in more immediate contact, and 
after the bottom of the pan is well covered, take another; 
a common milk pan will take four or five thousand to com- 
pletely cover the bottom. After the operation is finished 
the pan should be left undisturbed for half an hour; it re- 
quires about this time for the eggs to ‘‘free.” 

It has been said that the eggs when first taken were 
furnished with a glutinous matter which caused them to 
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joice in forty-dollar reels and sixty-dollar rods with agate- 
mounted tips and rings, are somewhat disgustéd. 

The line ordinarily used is nearly as thick -as a cod-line, 
and about 50 yardslong. Asinker, weighing about a half or 
three-quarters of a pound—with a hole through it—is strung 
on the line, and is kept there by a large knot 
on its end. Below this knot, and attached to the 
line proper by a somewhat smaller cord, is the hook 
—a cod-hook being generally used, or one a little smaller. 

The fisherman is usually clad in an old flannel shirt, 
woollen trousers and old, loose boots—with a broad-leaved 
straw or felt hat. 

The bait used is a string of mullet, procured at the early 


Moodland, Lawn and Garden. 


RHODODENDRONS. 








Harpy VARIETIES. RAopopENDRON. (Catawbdiensis.) 





“Long years ago it might befall 
When all the garden flowers were trim, 
The grave old gardener prided him 
On these the most of all.” 


eeeenecd marmnmnaon 


an inch square. 

Thus equipped, and with the end of the line tied around 
the waist, or te his wrist, to prevent its escape as it flies 
out, and neatly coiled in his left hand, to run off easily, and 
with a yard or two above the sinker hanging from his right 
hand, the fisherman wades into the surf, about waist deep, 
and, swinging the sinker around his head, launches it out 
as far as he can, and then draws it gradually in, so as to 
keep the bait moving. . 

When he feels a bite, he gives a jerk, to hook the fish, 
and, if successful, he puts the line over his shoulder and 
starts for the beach, going as fast as he can—for if he lets 
the line slack, he will probably lose his fish. 

On emerging froth the water he runs out on the beach 
and drags the fish upon the sand, where he secures it—and, 


rhododendron. 


every well stocked, elegantly decorated park. 


is not the case. 


sey the other afternoon. 

















MONG the evergreen plants used for garden, lawn 
and other decorative situations, where one, six, or a 
larger number are to be used, commend us to the grand old 
The king of the city garden, the pride of 
the village green, the pet flower of every ten by twelve 
grass plot, and, grandest of all, the flowering climax of 


This magnificent flower is so well known, or should be 
to all the lovers of beautiful plants, that a familiar descrip- 
tion of the same would scarcely seem necessary. Yet such 
There are many persons, ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen, too, of good taste, who delight in a well stocked 
garden, who have never seen arhododendron in full bloom. 
Said a lady to me one day, ‘‘I saw a very beautiful flower 
in full bloom in front of a gentleman’s house in New Jer- 
I wish I knew what it was. It 
had bright glossy leaves, grew about three feet high, and 
had about ten short limbs, all covered with an orange 
From 


re-baiting his hook, starts for another throw. 


The hook, or hooks, (sometimes two or more are used), 
are put on a smaller piece of line, on account of the abun- 
dance of small sharks, which literary swarm in the break- 
ers, where the bass and other fish most do congregate, and 
are very apt to seize the bait and break the line, carrying 


off sinker and all, if it breaks above it. 

The sinker is perforated so that the bite can easily be felt, 
the line reaslily slipping throlgh it. 

The surf is about fifty yards from the edge of the beach, 


there being a line of shoal about that distance, over which 
the waves break. Between this and the shore the water is 


shallow; about thigh-deep at low tide, and the fisherman 
wades out to the bank. 

As the tide rises he is obliged to come in, the surf break- 
ing all the way to the shore when the water is two or three 
feet deep on the bar. 

It is not a very comfortable feeling to turn when on the 
shoal, and see a shark or two swimming up and down be- 
tween you and the shore—especiully, if you have a bite and 
are making for the beach. But they are very shy, and 
quickly get out of the way. I never heard of anyone being 
bitten. They areusually about three or four feet long, 
and are often caught. 

Still they are unpleasant neighbors. I remember one 
day, before a storm, when the water was dark and I could 
not see, while standing about waist-deep in this ‘‘middle- 
ground,” and fishing busily, feeling a sudden sharp nip on 
the ancle. I sprung clear of the water, for I thought it 
was a shark. But it was only a large sea-crab, which 
pinches powerfully. Fortunately, I had on very heavy 
pantaloons, so no damage was done—but the shock was 
tremendous, for sharks are very bold in dark water. 

There are many large sharks and sword or saw-fish in the 
Bay, and during the summer they are caught for the oil 
contained in their livers. From ten to twenty fish is about 
a fair afternoon’s catch ‘‘during the season”—so they say. 

Speaking of the bass-fishing in the surf, reminds me of a 
somewhat ludicrous incident, which is said to have occur- 
red to one of our distinguished Generals, just after the war. 
It seems, a party were fishing at Brazos, in the Gulf, some- 
what in the manner I have just described, and the General 
feeling a bite, started with the line over his shoulder in 
or‘hodox style for the beach, and ran out hauling his line. 
In course of time the fish was drawn out, and to the amaze- 
ment of the General and the amusement of the rest of the 
party, proved to be only about six inches long. 

It is needless to say the General’s champagne suffered 
that evening, but the story leaked out nevertheless. So 
much for the fish. 

Quail are plenty in the neighborhood of St. Augustine, 
and within a few miles deer and wild turkey are abundant; 
while occasionally one gets a chance for a “scrimmage” 
with a bear or panther. 

As to wild fowl, “‘their name is legion”—shore birds of 
afl kinds, ducks, geese, herons, et id omne genus, can be had 
with a reasonable degree of trouble. 

Enough sport can be found in the neighborhood of St. 
Augustine to reward the most ardent sportsman, and I 
know of no place, this side of Humboldt Bay, in California, 
where so many facilities for hunting and fishing are offered, 

or where the variety of game fish, flesh and fowl is so great, 
or where a few weeks may be more agreeably passed by the 
‘sportsman. Monmovrna. 


—A Russian naturalist claims to have found living mam- 
moths in Siberia. He has seen five small ones twelve fect 
high, eighteen feet long, and having tusks eight to ten feet 
in length. The brute haunts great caves, and feeds on 
grass, etc. 

—Johnny attends school, which will explain the fcllow- 
— rey ae between him and his father: ‘Johnny, 

*t know you got whi the * 
‘You didn’t? Weil, if aati Rear tecaes woud 
have known it.” 
PsP pce the year wheu a boy examines 
wood-pile in the next yard and wonders why on earth 
his father don’t bay small, straight sticks, ews 





shaped leaf, that looked like a leaf made from wax. 


the middle of the bunches of green leaves there sprang a 
large pink colored flower as large as my hand, and oh! so 
I want to 


beautiful. Ido much wish I knew its name. 
purchase one, as I never saw a more beautiful plant.” 


This very natural exclamation of the lady would prob- 
ably find a response in very many hearts when looking upon 
This would be the case with 
any one who could spend an hour inthe garden of the 
There your eyes would be 
delighted with specimens: of this beautiful flower twelve 
feet in height, and in its season of blossom all covered with 


this plant for the first time. 


Messrs. Hovey, near Boston. 


flowers. 
We have been told that familiarity breeds contempt. 


Not so with the rhododendron. 


the term of a “‘thing of beauty” be applied to it. 
cent is a well fitting title for the rhododendron catawbien- 
sis. While there are many varieties of this flowering 
shrub which, with care, can be cultivated to perfection 
upon the lawn and beneath the shelter of the deepening 
woody borders of our gardens, we can recommend for 
hardy culture the catawbiensis as perfectly reliable. Plant 
this kind and you will have a reliable plant. And a ‘“‘sure 
thing” in the garden is a matter of much consideration to 
all our lady friends who love these beautiful flowers. This 
article upon the rhododendron was written at the express 
solicitation of two of our lady friends, who know some- 
thing about garden flowers. 

The R. Ponticwm, and many of the hardy varieties—hy- 
brids—will grow well beneath the shady sides of woods, 
but we feel that all who do not tolerably well understand 
their cultivation had better confine themselves to the cul- 
ture of-one or two of the perfectly hardy species. There 
are thirty varieties of the catawbiensis—all hardy; from 
these they can choose their plants and go to work ona 
half dozen or a dozen with a good degree of confidence in 
ultimate success. 

Like the azaleas, the rhododendron does pretty well in 
ordinary garden soil, but is greatly improved in size and 
beauty of color by a skillful adaptation as near as possible 
to its natural soil and situations. Make them as much at 
home in their new home, by a judicious combination of 
soils, as they were before they were lifted, and your work 
is done. 

There is not a more superb plant than the, rhododendron 
cultivated, and our earnest plea is for our pet plant. It 
can be planted in pots if you desire it, and you can keep it 
in the greenhouse in the winter and bring it out in the 
spring to beautify the plot or garden. Amateurs and others 
desirous of trying their hand with three or five of these 
plants, can obtain perfectly hardy varieties from any of 
our seedsmen. 

If we could have but one ‘‘garden pet,” our choice would 
be the rhododendren. It is hardy, vigorous of constitu- 
tion, not liable to insect attacks, possesses beauty and sym- 
metry of growth, and when in flower it pays you a hundred 
times over for the care you bestow upon it. We have often 
felt a surprise at the lack of appreciation this flower 
seemed to command, and were thus led seriously to con- 
sider why it was this sparsely cultivated. Perhaps a prom- 
inent reason may be found in the fact that considerable 
care and attention is required to make an appropriate bed, 
soil, and situation for the growth of this plant. 

In hopes of giving our lady friends and, incidentally, 
others a few reliable hints as to how to prepare a bed for 
the rhododendron, I will tell thein just how I made one for 
myself last week, and they are at liberty to improve upon 
my plan as much as they please. If our friends have pa- 
tience-sufficient to induce them to make such a bed as we 
describe, and sufficient faith in our experience, they will 
have as good q show of rhododendrons as any of their 
neighbors. ‘ 

teks lant, to thrive well, requires a deep, well pre- 













Beautiful! indeed, the 
more we become acquainted with the rare qualities of this 
valued plant of the garden the more we love its bright 
shining leaves, its rich and enduring flowers, and well may 
Magnifi- 


are exceedingly delicate, and are always found very fine. 
Now, whenever you find these delicate rootlets dry, from 
any cause whatever, you may throw your plant away at 
once, for however green its leaves may appear your plant 
is dead. 

On what are called the most ‘‘unseemly places” you can 
make your plant bed, asI did mine. The hillside upon 
which I have prepared a bed for the next spring planting 
faces the southeast. I first determined the size which I 
designed for my bed. This I staked out in outline, which 
I think a good plan, using sharpened sticks six inches long. 
The bed is of an oval form, in the longest measurement 
ten feet, in breadth, or shortest, five to six feet. Carefully 
cutting the sod with a sod cutter, I removed all the same 
from the top of the bed. This being done I removed the 
earthy loam and placed it outside the excavation for future 
use. Then I removed the gravel to the depth of four feet; 
this gravel you will need to make the side of the lower em- 
bankment of your bed, for I made the upper side of my 
bed four feet below the level of the sod in its original 
form. From this level, to be determined by the circum- 
stances of the case, by those who follow these suggestions, 
I, in making my bed, made a level bed, or plateau. This 
was the foundation, or pit, of my bed. Now comes the 
filling up process. Ona side hill like the one in question 
you will not often need much artificial drainage. You will, 
as I did, prepare for a too rapid drainage, which is death 
to your plant, by covering the whole bottom of your pit 
with pine needles, or oak leaves, or fine meadow hay, to 
the depth of from one to two feet. 
into the pit your loam, and your leaves are fixed, and 
should be trodden down to make what you have already 
placed them, about six inches deep from the bottom. Now 
you are ready to place old sod soil—the soil that should 
compose the bed, and that which I used was a mixture of 
one part peat, or well rotted leaf mould, one part of rich 
loam, and one part sharp sand. Let these be most thor- 
oughly mixed and let lay in a heap three or six days; then 
fill up all the space left of your bed, level with the former 
brow of the hill, and outwardly forming a level at the top 
of the embankment of some two or three feet, which 
should be sodded to prevent the earth of your bed from 
sliding down hill. Now you can, after doing this, leave 
your bed over the winter, and in April, on some bright 
warm day, spade the whole over preparatory to planting 
out your rhododendrons. 


Now pass back again 


You can always procure good plants from reliable nur- 
serymen. If you want tbe cheapest of plants there are 
always humbugs enough to cheat you out of your money. 
Having obtained what you believe to be good plants, set 
them say from. one foot to fourteen inches distant in rows 
lengthwise of your bed, or, a general rule adopted by some 
landscape gardeners is, ‘‘so that they shade the ground by 
their foliage just touching each other.” This is as good a 
rule, perhaps, as can be given, and I adopt it whenever I 
set out grounds. If possible to obtain, I prefer to mulch, 
say two inches in depth, over the plants as soon as set out, 
with ground tan bark, always easily obtained, and there 
can be nothing better. 

Now let your bed alone, unless the summer should be 
extremely dry. Two copious waterings with the water pot 
or hose pipe will be all sufficient, and nine chances out of 
ten you will not need any water. Because why? You 
have set out your bed as you should have done, and they 
will probably live and thrive. 

As a protection from frost and cold in winter, we use 
boughs of cedar, hemlock, or pine, the ends well sharpened, 
and a crow bar to make holes to receive them, and the 
boughs firmly set about the bed is a sufficient shelter from 
the coldest weather. More of these plants are killed from 
sunshine in winter than from the intense cold. Protect 
them well from the winter sun. 

In the course of time, as your plants grow if size, you 
will of course make new beds by removing from the old 
bed every other plant year by year, until you have left one 
or two very large plants, whose value, singly, would pay 
a large percentage of time, care, and the money expended. 

OLLIPop QUILL. 





Brnpine Lapres’ Feet ix Curna.—Doctor Macgowan, an 
American gentleman of great experiencein Chinese matters, 
gives a somewhat different account of the origin of the 
practice, placing it three centuries later. The custom, he 
says, is of comparatively modern origin, and owes its exist- 
ence to the whim of Li Yuh, the licentious and unpopular 

rince of Keanznan, whose court wasin Nanking. Heruled 

rom A. D. 976 to 976, and_was subdued and finally pois- 
oned by the founder of the Sung dynasty. It appears that he 
was amusing himself in his palace, when the thought occur- 
red to him that he might improve the appencsant of the feet 
of one of ‘his favorites. He accordingly bent her foot, so 
as to raise the instep into an arch, toresemble the new 
moon. The figure was much admired by the courtiers, 
who began at once to introduce it into their families. Soon 
after the province of Keang-nan again became an inte 
part of the empire, from which point the new practice 
spread throughout all provinces and all ranks, until it be- 
came a national custom. Many lives were sacrificed by 
suicide; those females whose feet had not been bound, were 
persecuted by their husbands; so much so, they hung them- 
selves or took poison. About one hundred and fifty years 
after the origin of the practice, we finda poet celebra- 
ting the beauties of the ‘‘golden lilies;” and, from 
his description it would appear that seven centuries 
ago they were of the same size as those of the present day. 
According to the upholders of the development theory, 
such continued compression for centuries should have oc, 
casioned a national alteration in the structure of the Chinese 


foot, but nothing of the Kind is observed. —All the Year 
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Glatural History. 
AHINT TO ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


— is the time to collect the chrysalides of the large 
moths. The leaves are off from the trees and bushes, 
and they may be easily seen. Those of the Attacus ceropia 
alunaand Arpromethia are very numerous this fall. Any 
one who wishes to secure some of those large and beautiful 
moths, should collect them at once. It is customary to 
collect them early in the spring, but it is much better to do 
it in the autumn. During deep snows in the winter, thou- 
sands are eaten by the mice. 

The Cecropia chrysalides are most abundant in the elder 
thickets near the margins of swamps. They are generally 
attached to the bushes about eighteen inches from the 
ground. Those of the Promethia are found hanging to 
the twigs of the wild cherry and spice bush curled up in a 
leaf. The Zuna’s may be found under the walnut and oak 
trees on the ground among the fallen leaves. The Luna 
moth is the most beautiful of its genus, and its chrysalides 
are much more difficult to find than those of other species. 
When collected, they should be put in a box, and kept in 
a cool part of the house (out of the way of mice) until the 
first of May, they should then be fastened on strings and 
stretched across a room in rows until the moths come out, 
which will be about the middle of the month. Whena 
moths wings are fully stretched and dried, they should be 
caught before leaving the chrysales from which they sus- 
pend. If allowed to fly about a room they soon spoil their 
wings and are worthless as ornaments or specimens. When 
taken from the chrysalides they are in a perfect condition, 
and may at once be prepared for the case or cabinet with 
all their natural beauty. A dozen or twenty chrysalides 
may be found in a proper locality in an hours searching. 
Ladies as well as gentlemen can easily collect them and pre- 
pare the moths as they come out in spring, and arrange 
them in cases with rustic frames, made of bark or covered 
with moss, thus making a beatiful ornament. 

_—— 
CURIOUS FORMS IN PARASITIC LIFE. 


——— 





“Big fleas and little fleas 
Have lesser fleas to bite em; 
The lesser fleas have smaller fleas, 


And so ad infinitum. 
ijianigdacas 





VERYWHERE the great earth teems with life. The 
very ground almost moves with its suppressed vitality, 
and even the air we breathe leaves on its invisibie globules 
myriads of forms active with life, and bent on the one 
sreat work of reproduction. Upon examination it will be 
found that the minute forms have a great work laid out for 
them—that of holding in check certain divisions of animal 
life, and in their turn their numbers are reduced by some 
‘Jesser flea.” So we find in every case that the elimination 
is in exact proportion to the production, and every animal, 
from the highest form to the lowest mass of Algz has its in- 
dividual exterminator. Thus the lower forms of life are 
kept within bounds, and the parasite, although a repulsive 
object, is shown to be necessary to our well being, and 
even life, and forms one of the greatest powers wielded by 
Nature. 

Some of the most interesting forms of this class are 
found oh the marine animals, where their numbers and 
great size make it a study of care as well as interest. The 
fishes particularly are the victims of this necessary perse- 
cution, and probably the most common are the little crus- 
taceans known as Fish Louse. Around the gills and on 
the tongue is a favorite point of ‘attack. Here they attach 
themselves with their long knife-like claws, and either 
gorge themselves with the life blood of the victim or live 
on food that comes from an outside source. In the pouch 
of the Medusa, or sun-fish quantities of little crustaceans 
of the genus Hyporia are found, some clinging to the sides 
and others moving around as if newly arrived and not yet 
well acquainted with their future habits. In the division 
Isopadd, we find the cymothoade. They are found on the 
gills of many of our fishes, and form’a no mean enemy, as 
frequently the continual drain of their “‘little moustes” 
causes the death of the fish, and not until then do they de- 
sert the fortunes of their victim. They are very curiously 
formed; the gills have the general appearance of large 
round membranous plates, placed at the extremity of six 
pairs of members attached to the abdominal segments, and 
called false feet. The exact number of feet, however, 
areseven pairs, which are armed with a long, sharp, and 
generally prehensile claw, admirably adapted for the work 
they have todo, The female isa miniature marsupial, as 
beneath the thorax and attached to the hase of the feet is a 
pouch for the purpose of carrying eggs. Here they are 
held until they have arrived at perfection, and that im- 
portant time baving arrived, the mother opens the pouch 
and the brood swim off in search of some unfortunate fish, 
with whom they can form an attachment. The Argulus 
alosae, a stronger, hard shelled parasite, about half an inch 
long, is found on the gills of the Alewife (Alosa oulgaris). 
It is protected by a large obovate or obcordate shield, which 
covers the first two pair of legs; from this extends the 
long abdomen,supported by three pairs of legs,all of which 
are fringed with a remarkable substance, resembling hair. 
The extremity of this strange parasite is ornamented with 
two short folia, covered by two others, and each as long 
and as broad as the exposed portion of the abdomen. In 
other species, however, nothing is seen but the shield, 

which gives it the appearance of a small shell clinging to 
the fish. 


The small disc-shaped fish louve (Caligus piscinus), with its 
jointed body, is familiar to all sportsmen. It is commonly 
found on the Cod. and any of the deep water fishes. I have 
frequently taken it from the tongue, where it had grown 
so large as to almost prevent the passage of food, and in 
one case, on the Florida reef, I found six in the mouth of a 
small fish, completely filling it. Considerable force had to 
be used in removing them, and when it was effected they 
were extremely lively and would grasp my finger and en- 
deavor to fasten their claws in any crack or crevice. The 
Penellu jilosxa, a long, worm-like creature, with a veritable 
horny head and bushy tail,is found frequently cutting its way 
through the sides of the above mentioned sun-fish,and on one 
specimen figured by Farrel, a large number of the Purzella 
sagitta were found imbedded with their hairy tails, waving 
to and fro like tentacule, and on them were found num- 
bers of the Cineras vitatta, while in the liver of the fish 
were found immense numbers of Cysticerci. Truly he la- 
bored under a disadvantage. 

Hordes of parasites, crustaceans of the geaus Nebalia, 
are frequently found in the stomach of a single fish. Only 
one species, however, is well known. They are exceedingly 
minute, and are protected by a cuirass-like shield. The 
tail is long and finally terminates in two sharp-pointed 
bristles. Another singularly beautiful parasite, the P. ar- 
mult cornis, has never been found out of the fish. It is 
about four inches long, the elongated and beautifully va- 











tended to a distance of four feet behindthem. The little 
sail or membrane is lifted to the breeze, and away they go, 
ike the culprit Fay. 

“Spring to this craft with a lightsome leap, 

And launch afar on the calm blue deep, 

The imps of the sea may yell and rave, 

And summon all forces beneath the wave.” 

Soon the tentacles assume a horizontal position, and soon 
the bits of red and blue shooting through the water attract 
the attention of an unfortunate sardine. He dashes at the 
‘‘worm,” and is dead! The shock of the thousand stings 
is fatal. The tentacle is rapidly drawn in, and soon the 
fish has disappeared in the mass of red blue and white ten- 
tacles that form the greater part o! the body of this fairy 
fisherman. I have seen a Hawksbill Twitle, weighing five 
pounds, completely conquered by one of them, and indeed 
I nearly lost my own life by accidentally swimming over 
one. The most serious symptom was dyspnoea, and almost 
entire prostration of the nervous system,and the red and blue 
marks or welts I carriedto New York seven months after, 
showing the immense power wielded by one of the lowest 
forms in animal life. Many other parasitic forms, espe- 
cially afhong the Annellide or worms, might be mentioned 
to show the great system of Nature, and the perfect adapt- 
ation and fitness of the smallest mite to its peculiar work. 
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S. H. Waxes, Heq., President Department Public Parks; 

Sm: The following are the donations to the Central 
Park Menagerie since November, 1873: 

2 Red-shouldered hawk. Presented by Mr. Henry 
Steinway and James Halpin. 

1 Horned Toad. Presented by Miss Nina Worth. 

1 Burrowing Owl from Brazil. Presented by Captain 
A. W. Lavender, ship Clarendon. This bird alighted on 
deck of vessel when 100 miles off the coast of Uruguay. 

1 Merlin. Presented by Mr. John Sutherland. This 
bird was captured on: board steamship Cuba, 250 miles 
from Queenstown, Ireland. 

1 Red-shouldered,Hawk. Presented by Mr. James Halpin. 

Fourteen Box Turtles, 1 Eagle, 1 Agave, 1 Yucca, 1 
Bald Eagle, 1 Flying Squirrel. 

Very respectfully, 


riegated red and white attenne, however, making it ap- 
pear longer still. It forms one of the most striking and 
elegant of all the crustaceans; having the parasite charac- 
teristics. 

The whale louve is a common and well known member 
of the Laemodipods. They have no special spot of attack, 
but cover the whale on any available part, and at some 
portions of the year so changing its color that the great 
white mass of parasites can be seen at a great distance. In 
appearance it is long and thin and resembles a number of 
hooks hanging at intervals from a stick. The first claw is 
prehensile, and is attached to the head; the other legs are 
armed with along hook, fiexible and more or less prehen- 
sile. 

The Hermiteral has a slight claim as a parasite. Very 
fierce and brave, they do not hesitate to attack the inmates 
of the largest shells or any that suit their purpose, and as 
they grow rapidly, a constant warfare on the poor Peri- 
winkles is the result. They are easily tamed, and at Tor- 
tugas, Fla., we had one that had taken possession of an old 
pipe bowl. We named him‘: Diogenes,” and for some 
months shared bed and board with him. But one day, in 
attempting to climb on the table by a very smooth cloth, 
he fell to the floor amid the ruins of the old pipe. His 
nervous system received so severe a shock that the best 
medical skill the reef afforded was unavailing, and a few 
days after, it being extreme high tide, he passed away. 
He is still mourned by a large circle of acquaintances. 

Molluscus parasites are quite rare, although the common 
Barnacles are frequently found imbedded in the flesh of 
whales and deep water fishes. The Balani or sea acorns 
are immovable in all their parts, and attach themselves to 
sluggish fishes, where they sometimes so cover the head 


W. A. ConkKLIN, 


Director. 
Che Kennel. 


—Philip Meyers, of Brooklyn, died last week in terrible 
agony from hydrophobia, He was bitten through the 
thumb by asmall spitz dog in September last. The dog 
was killed the same day, but was not thought to be rabid. 
The wound healed, and no ill effects followed until the 
afternoon of Thanksgiving Day. Then Meyers was taken 
sick and died soon after n.idnight. 

—_——__--_ —<o > 
THE FOOD OF SPORTING DOGS. 








N feeding dogs, as well as horses, an antomical and phys- 
iological view cannot fail to be asafe index to the system 
to be pursued. By these aids we are led to conclude that 


that the fish becomes blind, and eventually dies. 


ship-stayers. 


anything. 


blue, and when clinging to the white sides of the shark, 


with their tails waving back and forth, they present a very 
They show great affection for their 


striking appearance. 
huge consort, as I have frequently, in catching sharks, 


pulled them far up on the beach before the Remora would 
relinquish its hold. To show the power of the suction, it 


is said that in Mozambique they capture Twitles with them 


by fastening a ring to the tail of the Remora and holding it 


by astring. On the approach of a Twitle the string is let 
out and the fish fastens itself on tothe shell and the animal 
is drawnin. The old writers had a great respeet for its 
powers, as they thoroughly believed that it could stop ves- 
sels of the largest size, and it is stated in all good faith that 
a Remora retarded Anthony’s galley in the fights of Actium, 
thus allowing Cesar to obtain the advantage, and Pliny 
thus moralizes ‘‘that such magnificent ships and men should 
have to bend the knee, as it were, to a fish two feet long. 
Still another finny parasite is found in close company with the 
beautiful, as well as dangerous Physalia or Portuguese Man 
’o War. This little fish I have never seen figured or de- 
scribed, although they are quite common on the Florida 
reef. At first sight you can hardly distinguish them from 
the deadly tentacles of the Physalia. So alike are they in 
color, being a deep sea blue. 

Here is a wonderful phase in the economy of nature. 
We find a fish living, as it were, it the midst of death, 
making its home in the snaky mass of tentacles, the mere 
touch of which is instant death to fish of twice its size, 
and sometimes fatal toman. How this mere bubble, far 
down in the scale of being, can discriminate between its 
little companions and foreign fish, is a question that is still 
to be solved. Instinct it cannot be. But still, these little 
parasites make their home there, while other fish are en- 
tangled in the slimy folds and drawn up to be devoured by 
this mass of life. I have often watched them, in the harbor 
of Tortugas, where, after a storm, they aré found in im- 
mense quantities. When hungry, the tentacles are ex- 
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We have 
several wonderful cases of parasitic ‘‘fish,”but before speak- 
ing of them it would be well to mention the Echeneidans or 
The members of the family are included in 
the single genus Heheneis, which was translated to Remora 
by Pliny. They are noted for the remarkable disc-like 
head, covered with an organ capable of uttaching itself to 
Anyone who has seen a shark has certainly had 
a view of this beautiful creature; generally they are dark 


dogs are neither wholly herbivorous nor wholly carnivorous, 
but are so formed as to be capable of deriving nutriment 
from either vegetable or’animal matter. The dog is by 
nature predacious, and inteded to live on the flésh of other 
animals, but at the same time it is clear that his organs fit 
him for receiving nourishment from vegetable substances 
also, and occasionally we see them voluntarily seek it, most 
likely as a necessary mixture to prevent the frequent tend- 
ency to putridity which a diet confined to animal food alone 
begets. It seems pretty plain, therefore, that a mixture of 
animal and vegetable matter is the proper food for dogs. 
On this point I believe most persons are agreed. Not so, 
however, as to the proportion and nature and quality of 
each to be administered. In many of the old works on the 
chase, this system of giving raw animal food to hounds is 
strongly recommended, and in some cases the steaming 
cuirells of a newly-killed horse were advocated as being the 
best possible restorative for hounds after returning from an 
arduous day’s work. Bones are good food for poor hounds, 
as there is great proof in them. Sheep’s trotters are very 
weet food, and will be of service when horse flesh is not to 
be had. Bullocks’ bellies may be also of some use if you 
can get nothing else. Some sportsmen are unfavorable to 
the use of flesh as food for dogs, on the ground that it is in- 
jurious to their olfactory powers, but this I cannot but 
think is an erroneous notion, if only on the ground of what 
actually occurs in a state of nature. All the members of 
the canine race, dog, wolves, and foxes, are carnivorous, 
and, as such, live by means of their exquisite scenting facul- 
ties, which enable them to hunt down the animals they prey 
on, and it would be altogether out of reason to imagine 
that the pursuit of these natural instincts should frustrate 
the end for which they were ordained. Flesh, therefore, 
if not given out of all proportion to the amount of exertion 
undergone, is never likely to impair the scenting powers. 
It is only where a superabundant supply of animal food is 


given to animals out of work, or not @ proper 
amount of exercise, that the eae ta ome im- 
paired, as then the secretions of the become vitiated, 


and those of the nose suffer equally with the rest; in fact, 
by sportsmen, any defects in these latter organs are more 
readily detected than in any others, except those which are 
palpable to an ordinary observer. Animal food, therefore, 
when given in a judicious manner, forms the most nutri- 
tious food, and is better adapted for sustaining the sporting 
powers of dogs, more pafileulariy foxhounds, than any 
other. The raw flesh of animals appears particularly to in- 
crease the cones and ferocity of the participators; and 
where these ities are req this mode of feeding 
will undoub tend thereto, and therefore we consider 
that it is the best possible food forhounds. Of the varieties 
so well as horse- 



















FOREST AND STREAM. 


RHYMING PROPHECIES. 
T was a proverb in Scotland that if the deer rose dry and 
lay down to dry on Bullion’s Day, there would be an 
early harvast. Considering the soldier-saint was the chosen 
patron of publicans and dispensers of good liquor, it seems 
odd that a shower falling upon St Martin’s Day should be 
supposed to indicate a twenty days’ opening of heaven’s 


























































































Tue Kasyes 1x ALGeRtA.—The Kabyles know very 
little of medicine. If one of them falls ill, he takes the 
juice of some plant; if he is wounded he makes a paste of 
sulphur, resin, and olive oil, and applies it to his wound; 
these and a leather pouch, containing verses from the 
Koran or certain cabalistic signs, which they wear round 
their necks, are the only remedies that they ever think of 
using. Their chief nourishment consists of a kind of hard 


ttle njurious to dogs as is supposed; indeed, if may be asked, 
£9, s it at all so? e rather inclined to the opinion that it is 
not, and we think facts are much in our favor, for hounds, 
pointers, and indeed all sporting dogs are notoriously given 
to eat animal substances in the highest state of decomposi- 
tion with an appetite and avidity that show it is a natural 
propensity. Indeed how can it be otherwise? for in a wild 
state a dog may be supposed to have hunted down some 















ae large animgl, as a sheep, goat, etc. Having satiated his | sluices. Martin, however, when he went in for wet, was | cake baked upon a clay plate, milk, honey, and figs soaked 
Paes appetite on it, if he be of a moderate size only, he buries | more moderate than his uncanonised brother Swithum, | in oil. Their luxuries are roast meat.amd couscoussou. This 
the the remainder to hide it from others, and has recourse to | commonly called St Swithin; he, as every one knows, is | favourite dish is made in an earthenware utensil standing 
ings what is left when his wants require it. Fresh and whole- | content with nothing under forty days: upon legs, which is similar to our ordinary coffee pot in 
the some flesh, well boiled and mixed in proper proportions Saint Swithin’s Day, gin ye do rain, principle and form, although much larger in diameter. A 
sank with other food, is absolutely indispensable to foxhounds, For forty days it will remain; uantity of olive oil, fat, vegetables, and pieces of meat or 

and if investigated, the tainted meat supplied to them Saint Swithin’s Day, an’ ye be fair, owls seasoned with herbs aud spices, are placed in the lower 



























a would, in the majority of cases, be found 'to be the cause Bee Say Gags WHEE Be fle Bae. half of the pot, while the couscoussou which consists of 
five of their sometimes going so suddenly out of condition.— Why this should be, has been explained in this wise: grains of corn an: ye in water, then crushed with a stone, 
eed Cor. Land and Water. When the good Saxon Bishop of. Winchester departed this | and finally exposed to the sun to dry, is put into the upper 
ver ——__x_*x@r life some thousand years ago, he was, in accordance with | division, which is perforated with small holes at the bot- 
ost h ; ° his expressed wish, buried in the churchyard, so taat his | tom. The utensil is then placed over a slow fire, and the 
aa € le Stlagaz mM gS. humble grave might be trodden by the feet of passers-by, | steam which rises from the various ingredients in the lower 

and receive the eaves-dropping from theabbey roof. Thus | half of the pot gradually impregnates the couscoussou. 
” INDIAN SNAKE CHARMERS. he was permitted to rest undisturbed for a hundred years; | When the latter is sufficiently cooked it is turned into a 
est ' then the clergy of the diocese took it into their heads to | wooden bowl and the meat placed on the top.—Gentlemay’s 
pe- have the saint taken up, and deposited inside the cathedral; | Magazine, 









but when they set about the work, the rain came down 
with such violence that they were compelled to desist, and 
finding the deluge continued for forty days, interpreted it 
to be a warning against removing Swithin’s remains, and 
therefore contented themselves with erecting a chapel over 
his grave. As poor robin sings: 


Whether this were so or no, 
Is more than you or I do know, 


URING our stay at the Sangor bungalow, we had a 
i“: visit from two Sapwallahs, or serpent charmers, who at 
I , the same time were ready to sell any kind of reptile. They 
rk. offered us a rather rare snake, the goulabi, or rose, whose 
skin is dotted over with coral marks, and a nondescript 
snake whose head and tail looked so much alike that it was 
difficult to distinguish the difference. Finding they had 
ral no cobra capellos in their collection, I remarked the fact to 







auswers Fo Correspondents. 


——__>——_ 

We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to_ receive 

CT Saco be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will ly answer all reasonable quesivons that fall within 

the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hunting, fish 

ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, tm 












them, to which they replied, ‘‘What would be the use of Better it is to rise betime, , routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species 
ac our bothering ourselves with them, when we can find them fae ee See eae ee am shine, governing — etc. All branches Y the aay craft will receive 
y ju 8 sthey are wanted? Would you like to have ; attention. Anonymous commu noticed. 
just as soon as they y Which idle monks and friars devise. a 






one? The court yard of your bungalow ought to furnish 

all the cobras you want, and at short notice.” My curiosi- 
Lin ty was excited, and I challenged them to find me a cobra 
with the ease or even in the short time they professed to be 
able to accomplish it. No sooner had I said this than 
i one of the sapwallahs stripped off almost all his clothes save 
lis his shirt, and taking his toumril (the snake charmer’s flute) 
les requested me to follow him. Back of the bungalow there 
was a piece of ground filled with briers and stones. Tak- 
ing his instrument he commenced producing a series of the 
most piercing sounds, interspersed with occasional soft 





Mr. Earle, however, has shown that while it is true that 
St Swithin did leave directions that he should be buried in 
a vile place, under the eaves-dropping, on the north side of 
Winchester church, there was no supernatural protest 
on his part against his relics being removed to the magnifi 
cent shrine prepared for them in Ethelworld’s cathedral. 
On the contrary, the weather was most propitious for the 
ceremony. Whoever was at the pains of inventing the 
story of the forty days’ tempest, misapplied his imaginative 
faculties altogether, since the phenomenon popularly asso- 


D.—-See Agassiz’s Journal in Brazil; Ticknor & Field. It is fully ex- 
plained. 

RosenBaum, New Jersey.—Quails can be obtained by addressing C. J” 
Fox, Galatea, Saline county, Illinois. 

E. T. H., Lynn, Mass.—For full information of Umbagog and Range. 
ly lakes, in Maine, see Forest ayp STREAM, Sept. 18th, page 21. 

W. S. H., Brooklyn, L. I.—‘“‘Is there any shooting at Barnegat?” Yes, 
wild fowl; but itis very cold; on the main, fair quail shooting; near Tom’s 
river, good cock shooting. 
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i notes, with his body bent towards the ground prying into | Ciated with St Swithin is as apocryphal as the story con- | cogysxr, Memphis.—“Is there a man in the United States, Daley by 
each tuft of grass, intoevery thicket. Almost in a moment cocted to account forit. From observations made at Green- | name, who makes breeeh loaders?” Yes, Messrs, Sceoverling & Daley,- 
by asingle glance he indicated to me where I should look, | Wich in the twenty years ending with 1861, it appears that | No. 4 Chambers street, New York. 
and there I saw sure enough a snake just issuing from un- | during that cae Dawn da sage oy never a to fol. | (. swwaswme.--We ca tecomsbend no better Beek to yell thea “Peas 
der a stone. As quick as lightning the snake charmer let low St Swithin’s Day; while, oddly ong, the wettest | |. Half Hours with the Telescope.” As your glass isa three inch 
his flute fall and seizing the snake with wonderful dexter- | Weather came when the saint failed to ‘christen the apples.’ | i, omatic, it would just sult. 
ity, tossed it into the air. and the instant it lit on the ground | I only six instances—in 1841, 1845, 1851, 1853, 1894, and ‘: casnuin Whaseaie,tuiasi ei Gee 
he had it fast by the tail. After examining it for amoment | 1856—did it rain at all upon the fateful day; and the forty = Sony sete a : : 

* : . : : d . | publish the reviews of the cricket clubs in the country?” Ans. Weare 
1 I found it was an inoffensive snake, a kind of viper. The | days following showed respectively twenty-three, twenty : 
e :? * * i i ighteen sixte n and fourtéen rain ones. now preparing the material, and have it almost ready for the press. 
snake charmer then commenced his work over again, going | 8iX, thirteen, eighteen, en, y ones. 
Le through the same musical performances. In less than a On the other hand, there were twelve wet days out of the firrteman, Lexington, Ky.—‘What is the largest number of grains of 
yg second the flute was dropped, a second snake was thrown | forty after the dry St Swithin of 1842, twenty-two after | powder which can be shot from a rifle without unpleasant recoil?” Ans., 
1. up into the air, it fell, was caught again, and with the most that of 1843, twenty-nine after that of 1860, and no less than | About ninety grains, which is about a half more than the regulation 
to wonderful coolness the sapwallah showed me dangling from | thirty-one after that of 1848. Not that any evidence is | charge. i 
si his hand, the tail held fast between his fingers, a fearful likely to shake the faith of believers in the ancient notion. GrizziLy.—‘What is the mountain fever?” Ans. A severe cold pecu- 
r cobra fully three feet long. The hideous reptile twisted | Convinced against their will, they will hold their old opin- | liar to the Rocky mountains, caused by exposure and over exertion, Its 
and squirmed, but with another most clever motion, the ion still, like Hone’s i friend, who, finding her favorite | symptoms are flushes, fever, cold in the head, headaches and general de- 
snake charmer held the reptile now behind the head, and | S#int’s day fine, prophesied a long term of beautiful | bility. It reduces a cast-irom mountain man to a weak and helpless in- 
forcing open the mouth, showed me the terrible fangs, from weather; but when a few drops of rain fell towardg evening, | fant in afew days. It in no respect resembles the fever and ague, or 
whence distilled the venom which was sudden death. ' I am | Yeered round, and, was positive six weeks of wet impended. | the fever prevalent to the Southern States. 
ES absolutely positive that there could have been no trick Her first prophecy turned out to be correct; but the obsti- Cocoon, Baltimore, Md.—Some time ago we replied to a correspondent 
. about handling this snake, although I was well aware that | 24te dame would not have it so, declaring a that if | in regari to the oak feeding silk worm, since which we have come-across 

in ordinary casessnake charmers play with snakes that have | 20 Tain had fallen in the daytime, there certainly must | Dr. Wallace's Prize Essay on the oak feeding silk worm, Dambyzjama 
, had their fangs pulled out. Presently the Hindoo took a have been some at night. There are rainy saints beside | mai. The worm will well feed on the English and Turkey oak snd all 
" small pair of pincers and drew out the teeth of the cobra. Swithin; in Belgium they pin their faith to St Godeliéve; | other kinds. It is advisable to plant some seedling oaks to feed with 

; Whether through an accident or to show his indifference in Fr BROS, to Saints Gervais and Protais, and St Médard.— | when they are first hatched. 

; to snake poison, the snake had bitten him, slightly it is Chambers’ Journal. Cueva, Germantown, Pa.—In regard to your question about a naked 

t true, though the blood was flowing from one of his fingers. eomeene Ey rene horse, or one without hair, Brehm, a stroug authority, says that travelers 

; Apparently not a bit disturbed he sucked the wound and KEEP THE LEGS AND FEET WARM. affirm that troops of hairless horses are found in a half wild state in Af- 

t applied to it a bit of boa poe og —— - peneeen aries —_ ee em ee jar Pag again’ throes 
me w i or all snake bites. 01 o Europe. A race 

loos of blaus frome Bits, Oe aniyslug tt teanderons ee ee eee ee ett eal aaa ia ae | Crimes, and that occasionally foals show the old hairless origin. A har 

3 pee a encased in very thick knit woolen drawers, the feet | jess horse, a kind of /ueus nature animal, was exhibited some years ago 

. nothing more than a bit of calcined bone of a remarkably | in thick woolen stockings, (which must be changed every date Cupesnd aboot: 


fine grain. After the cobra hunt, the sapwallahs com- 
menced showing us all their various tricks. One tour de 
force performed by them had a striking resemblance to the 
famous miracle of Moses before: Pharaoh, The juggler, 
keeping on nothing but his shirt took a harmless snake, put 
it before our eyes in a basket which he covered up. He 
lifted the basket up into the air, chanted several certain ca- 
balistic words, while his comrade accompanied him on the 
tamborine. All of asudden he took a pliant rod, swung it 
twice or thrice around his head, then threw it at m 
feet, where it writhed in the form of a true snake. 
watched him as closely as I could, making him repeat the 
trick twice, yet it was impossible for me to discover when 
‘ or how he substituted the snake for the stick. The trick 
was so cleverly performed that credulous people would 
have readily believed that the transformation was a positive 
one. 
I fancy the way it was done was as follows: The snake 
charmer of course does not place the snake in the basket 
° but allows the snake, who is trained to it, to coil around 
his arm, which is covered by the sleeve of his shirt. Now 
the skill lies in the substitution of the snake for the stick. 
With a single movement the juggler I suppose tosses the 
stick behind him to his mate, while at the same time he 
throws out the serpent concealed in his arm. I do not 
think this calls for = more skill than the cleverness dis- 
played by the sapwallah, when as quick as lightning he 
caught before my eyes a cobra, it up in the air, and 
seized it as it fell by the tail. It must be remembered that 
a cobra’s head protruding from his hole does pot offer a 
place to catch hold of any larger than an inch and a half or 
so square. I must state that the charmers who exhibited 
before me were of the highest rank, and were venerated by 
the native inhabitants. The two rupees I gave them ampl 
satisfied them for a curious series of ormances whic 
lasted fully two hours.—[Translated for ForEsT AND 
StreaM from Louis Rousselet’s Trayels, Tour de Monde. } 


day,) and the shoe soles must be as broad as the feet when 
fully spread, so that the blood shell have free passage. If 
the feet are squeezed in the least, the circulation is checked, 
and coldness is inevitable. This free circulation cannot be 
secured by a loose upper with a narrow sole. If when the 
foot stands naked on a sheet of paper it measures three and 
a half inches, the sole must measure three and a half. 

I a suppose you have done all this faithfully, and yet 
your feet and legs are cold. Now add more woolen, or if 
you are to travel much in the cars, or in a sleigh, procure a} 
pair of chamois-skin or wash-leather drawers, which I have 
found to be most satisfactory. 

I have known a number of ladies afflicted with hot and 
aching head, and other evidence of congestion about the 
upper parts, who were completely relieved by a pair of 
chamois-skin drawers and broad-soled shoes. Three ladies 
in every four suffer from some congestion in the upper part 
of the body. It is felt in a fulness of the head, in sore 
throat, in palpitation of the heart, torpid liver, and in many 
other ways. It is well known that a hot foot-bath will re- 
lieve for the time being any and all of these difficulties. 
This bath draws the blood into the legs and feet, relieving 
the congestion above. What the hot-bath does for an hour, 
the broad soled shoes with thick woolen stockings, and a 
pair of flannel drawers, with a pair of wash-leather drawers 
added, will do oe of course I am oa of 
cold weather. o one hesitates to multiply the clothing 
about the trunk. * Why hesitate to increase the clothing 
about the legs? As a preventive of many common affec- 
tions about the chest, throat and head, including nasal 
catarrh, I know nothing so effective as the dress of the 
lower extremities which I am advocating. 

The bath ig a thing, exercise is a good thing, fric- 
tion is a good ig, but, after all, our main dependence in 
this climate must ever be, during the cold season, warm 
clothing. Already we overdo this about our trunks, but 
not one person inSten wears clothing enough about the legs 
and feet.—Dio Lewis in To-Day. 


—The Newburyport Herald explains that ‘‘a tinker’s 
dam” is aot profanity, but simply an ‘enclosure made of 
bread around the hole to be mended, that the melted solder 
may be retained till it cools off around the bread. After 
being subjected to this process the bread is burned and 
spoiled, and is a fitting type of utter worthlessness.” ; 





Srar Fisu, Philadelphia.—The Physallia have certainly the power of 
stinging, those found in the waters surrounding the West Indies especi- 
ally. Duteste says the effect on his arm when he touched one was as if he 
had plunged it in boiling water. Mr. Bennet, an English naturalist, af- 
firms the fact, and states from experience that the effects of the poison 
of the Physallia are quite serious. West India negroes believe that 
when the “galleys,” as they are called, are dead and dried that the poison 
is as efficacious as ever; but this is nonsense. We should be pleased to 
have your experience. 


Coor, Fordham, N. Y.—‘‘What are the expenses for a sportsman per 
diem on the several islands in the Chesapeake, and near the capes of Vir- , 
ginia, mentioned by you?” Ans. On Cobbs’ and Chincoteague, $5 a day, 4 
for wild fowl, and $2,50 for snipe. On Mockhorn, Hog and Fisherman's, 
$3aday. We have already given the route. On the Susquehanna by 
contract, at Nott’s Island, N. C., $3 a day, a good place; at Good Ground, 
L. L., $8, for a party of three, including live geese stools. At Raynor's, 
West Hampton, L. 1, $3 a day. None of these prices include board, 
but merely gunner, stools and boats. 


Frep Mater, Honeoye Falls.—Your question 1s partly answered 
elsewhere. White rabbits, white mice, and white ferets are albinos, but 
they breed true, like the pure strains. We suppose that human albinoe 
would breed true, but know of no authentic cases. Melanismis a freak 
of nature exactly the reverse, where the exceptions are black instead of 
white. For instance, we have seen a black red squirrel and a white one 
from the same nest. These were in possesion of George A. Boardiian, 
of Calais, Maine, a naturalist of some repute. Melanism does not occur 
as often as Albinoism, and is rarely seen in birds, few instances having. 
been noted. 4 ‘ 

LrrtLE.—Albinoism is common with all species of mammals and birds, ‘ 
particularly the latter. In 1872 there was a full grown albino bnil buifalo 
killed on the plains of Western Kansas. Muskrats, mink, otters, foxes 3 
wolves, rats, mice, squirrels, and other animals, are often found in a state 
of albinoism. Albinos are more common with some species of animals 
than with others, especially in the red squirrel-and common house mouse 
and rat. Animals are never seen in a half state of albincism as birds 
often ase. Blue jays have been seen with head and crest nearly white, 
the other parts of the body having its natural coloring. A cedar bird, 
with a white tail, the yellow markings on the tail feathers being per- 
ceivable, and quail, robins, swallows, prairie hens, grouse, marsh hawks, 
and sparrows, particularly the Passer domesticus, with their sntire plum- 
age mottled with white. Two years ago a milk white red-tailed howk 
(Buteo borealis) was killed on the meadows near Jersey City. Our corres- 
pondent, J. H. Batty, the naturalist, says there is 3 crow with white 
wings which is often seen feeding in the meadows near Coney Island. 
He has often tried to shoot it, but thus far in vain. Albino birds are @ 
often hatched from white eggs. The true cause of albinoism I am anadle 
to state. a 







































—We have seen a stick of wood weighing scarcely four 
ounces fall from a boy’s arms, and striking on his toes ren- 
der him incapable of further action for hours afterward, 
while the same has sli with a pair 2f skates 
striking ou hie heed wee an icles tinned veciie thet article 
open, not only reached kis feet but has given 
the boy who at him one of the most 
whalings he ever received.—Danbury News. : 
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To Correspondents, 
ae 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THE Forest AND STREAM PUB- 
LisHine Company. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Namés will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

« Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with @arefui reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AnD STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the derelictiun of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 
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Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 


. 


> — 
SutrurpDAY, December 6.—Louisiana Jockey Club, New Orleans. 
TuEspay, December 9.—Louisiana Jockey Club, New Orleans. 
Wepnespay, December; 10.—Camden Jockey Club, Camden, South 
Carolina. 
Tuusspay, December 11.—Louisiana Jockey Club, New Orleans.... 
Camden Jockey Club, Camden, 8. C. 


FIELD CLUBS—A SUGGESTION. 
soubeansneoumiee 
E have entertained the opinion that a large amount 
of practical information of the most valuable qual- 
ity of a zoological or other character was obtainable outside 
of strictly scientific sources. The exceedingly valuable 
material furnished to the columns of ForEsT AND STREAM 
by our many correspondents, coming tous quite unsolici- 
ted, is the strongest proof we can present that a spirit of 
research in Natural History, with habits of close observa- 
tion, exists in the United States to a most marked degree. 
If learned professors of the Smithsonian and other leading 
scientists in our universities and schools have been good 
enough to give our readers information and instruction, 
conveyed with infinite skill and erudition, we have at the 
same time derived many advantages from the contribu- 
tions of persons unknown to fame, with no idea of scien- 
tific study, but whose singularly novel and interesting ob- 
servations in regard to animals, birds, and fishes have lent 
additional charms to the columns of the Forest anp 
SrrEAM. What has been so persistently asserted by us, 
that a practical knowledge of Natural History must of neces- 
sity underlie all attainments which combine to make a thorough 
sportsman, are then undoubtedly true. From Labrador to 
Florida, from New Jersey to California, those who handle the 
gun and tne rod have given us their rich stores of informa- 
tion, and all seem to appreciate the fact that the study of 
the game or fish they seek, with a knowledge of their hab- 
its when noted, not only gives an immense amount of prac- 
tical information, but adds fresh zest to their manly plea- 
sures. 

We feel ourselves called upon to make this general ac- 
knowledgment of the value of the labors of all our con, 
tributors, and to express to all of them how gratefully the 
public, both at home and abroad, have appreciated their 
labors, for English sporting journals and periodicals are 
copying us with avidity. 

There is, however,.a method of combining such general 
advance of intelligence, which, without depriving the 
Fogest anp Stream in the least of their valuable services, 
would be of infinite advantage to many of our co-laborers. 
In England they have certain kinds of societies, and, dis- 
Sarding the rather pompous titles of ‘“‘scientific societies,” 
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they simply call themselves ‘‘Field Clubs.” In quite an un- 
ostentatious way they collect from absolute experiences in 
the fields, woods, and rivers, in the forests and streams, an 
endless variety of useful information. The subjects they 
choose are varied. Some field clubs take up geology, others 
zoology or botany, some meteorology, others archeology, 
but generally all these various branches of study are com- 
bined. The sportsman going in the fields, for instance, 
notes age, sex, general appearance, habits, and effects of 
season on the birds he hunts. Should he find a bird un- 
known to the section of country, he jots it down in his 
book, perhaps stuffs the specimen himself, and at a subse- 
quent meeting of his field club descants on this novel bird, 
and not only gives but gainsinformation. If he is a fisher- 
man, there are a thousand novel facts which strike his in- 
telligent notice. He learns something about the migration 
of fish, their methods of spawning, the differences even in 
the same species as to color, shape, or size, and, carefully 
recording the facts of his own experiences, imparts it to 
others. If the field club is ambitious, at the end of the 
year, their proceedings could be published, and it would be 
surprising to find what a vast amount of solid facts would 
be given to the world. 

Societies of this character in England, humble at first, 
counting but afew members at their start, have in a com- 
paratively short time developed into real centres of vast 
importance and scientific acquirement, and from being sim- 
ply ‘‘field clubs” are now august scientific societies, pub- 
lishing each year volumes full of the most varied informa- 
tion, and having libraries attached to their socicties. 

Societies of this character, composed of every element, 
stimulate the general advance of human culture, and foster 
a love for that most-delightful of all subjects, Natural His- 
tory. There is no reason why our own readers, the many 
contributors to the Forest AND STREAM, especially our 
friends of the gun and rod, should not establish field clubs 
in the localities in which they live. The objects worthy 
of their research exist quite as wellin the State of New 
York as in Nebraska. No country in the world abounds 
with such magnificent material. 

There is nothing which will tend to so fully develop not 
only among the older, but among the younger people, a 
taste for ennobling studies as the formation of societies of 
independent investigation of this simple character. We 
have canvassed this matter sufficiently to have discovered a 
nucleus for an association of this kind, and when the mat- 
ter has been sufficiently discussed by our readers, we shall 
develop our plans. We ask a careful consideration of our 
suggestion. 


$6 
WINTER SPORTS. 


ITHIN a period of time covering but a little more 
than the past decade, the winter sport and exercise 
of skating in this country was indulged in almost exclusive- 
ly by the masculine sex, and chiefly by juveniles, and gen- 
erally by those only who found time to avail themselves of 
the favorable condition of the ice on such ponds or streams 
as were located in the immediate vicinity of their houses. 
At that period adults, too, would, on holiday occasions, 
take to the ice for a few hours’ sport, provided the snow 
had not.placed an embargo on the use of any ice for skating 
purposes. What a change has taken place in regard to this 
exercise, however, within the past dozen years! Now thou- 
sands engage in the sport where tens only indulged in it, and 
the fair sex rival their masculine protectors in the skill in 
which they disport themselves on skates. In fact skating 
has become a regular American institution, and one which 
specially commends itself to both sexes and all classes as 
an exciting and invigorating out-door exercise and recrea- 
tion. A dozen years ago a lady on skates was not only a 
rare and novel sight in this vicinity, but any fair one, 
‘“ native and to the manner born,” who in such a way would 
have dared to brave-the opinion of ‘‘ her set,” and to have 
outraged their peculiar sense of feminine propriety by ap; 
pearing on a public field of ice on skates, would have been 
driven forth in disgrace from the sacred circles of ‘‘ our 
best society.” Now, however, the very reverse rule pre- 
vails, for the self same fair one would now be tabooed as 
‘‘slow” and ‘‘behind the times” if she could not grace- 
fully accomplish the ‘‘ outside circle” or practically illus- 
trate the beauties of the ‘‘ grape vine twist” and other 
mysteries of the skating art in the latest style. Now, too, 
every girl not afflicted with weak ankles, thin or crooked 
nether limbs, or positive physical inability to exercise her- 
self on skates, is uneasy and dissatisfied unless enjoying 
herself in the winter luxury of skating on a clear field of 
ice. At one time a perfect furore for the sport prevailed 
amongst the fair sex of dur northern cities, and no wonder 
either, for American women, until within a few years’ past, 
have been so much excluded from any participation in the 
out-door amusements and exercises which European ladies 
indulge in to sucha wholesome extent, that it is not sur- 
prising that when the door to such recreation is opened to 
them they should rush in to enjoy it with almost ecstatic de- 
light, or go to extremes in the indulgence of the too long 
prohibited pleasure. Now, however, skating has settled 
down into a permanent recreative exercise for Americans 
of both sexes, and its present deserved popularity will never 
relax, we trust. 

Looking at skating from a sanitary point of view the 
benefits accruing from it outnumber its drawbacks to such 
an extént as to render opposition to the sport on any reason- 
able grounds futile. Especially is this the case in reference 
to its enjoyment by ladies, for to them it has been an 
especial advantage when they have indulged in it with 
judicious care and moderation. The prominent cause of 
the delicate and sickly constitutions of American girls, and 
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especially of our city ladies, arises in a great measure from 
their entire neglect of out-door recreative exercise. Two- 
thirds of the lives of fashionable American women have 
hitherto been passed in the artificial and poisonous atmos- 
phere of their poorly ventilated and furnace-heated apart- 
ments The result has been the preventing of that exhala- 
tion of carbon and the inhalation of oxygen which are of 
such vital importance to the health of everv humarf being. 
Now it happens that this requisite healthy action of the 
lungs in the expulsion of the refuse carbon from the blood 
and the reception of the life-giving properties of the air 
we breath, is never better promoted than when the indivi- 
dual is engaged in the vigorous exercise of skating, for while 
thus causing the blood to circulate healthily to the surface 
of the body by the muscular exercise, and thereby giving 
life to the dormant functions of the skin, the oxygen of the 
pure frosty air is inhaled under circumstances best calcu- 
culated to invigorate the entire system. The sanitarian 
rule is, that exercise, to be beneficial, must have the effect 
of increasing the insensible perspiration, or, in other 
words, give an impetus to the healthy action of the skin in 
removing effete matter from the system. By this means 
the otherwise overworked functions of the lungs, bowels 
and kidneys are relieved and the diseases which res: It 
therefrom, are prevented. It is from the very lack of this 
healthy circulation of the blood to the surface that indivi- 
duals unaccustomed to out-door recreative exercises take cold 
so easily. Those in whom the functions of the skin are in 
active operation scarcely know what a cold is; and hence 
the hardihood of those who are constantly inhaling the 
open air under circumstances of active exercise of their 
muscles, in comparison to others who in their sedentary 
habits of life scarcely realise what recreative exercise is. 
Habitual skaters, who regularly breath the invigorating at- 
mosphere of winter on a skating pond and thereby make 
their cheeks ruddy with the newly vitalized blood sent to 
the surface by the exercise, become proof against colds. It 
is your housed girls and office-confined young men who 
become victims of colds, and not the well-clothed and well- 
exercised skater. 

Though we have recently had quite a cold snap, it has 
not been sufficient to inaugurate the skating season of ’73 
and ’74, and it is not probable that the season will be open- 
ed before the middle of December. By tkat time, however, 
the skating lakes at Central and Prospect Parks will, no 
doubt, be in operation. Preparations are in progress at 
both localities for the advent of King Frost, the skating 
houses having been commenced this week. Water has 
been let on at the Capitoline and Union Lakes, too, in prepara- 
tion for the season’s sport. We regret to notice that even 
at this early period of the season accidents to skaters have 
occurred in different localities resulting from the risks in- 
curred in skating on Mill Ponds; three boys having been 
drowned near Highland Falls, in this State, this last week, 
and a young man in a Mill Pond in New Hampshire. No 
such danger can result from skating on our Park Lakes, as 
the water is not deep for one thing, and great care is taken 
in keeping people off the ice when it is not sufficiently 
strong. 


NEBRASKA. 


ete Sey hates 
HERE is always a certain amount of solid informa- 
tion derivable from the Agricultural Reports of a 
State. If such reports are not always exactly amusing, at 
least they have the merit of being instructive. The wealth 
of a country in an agricultural point of view is, however, 
of the most tangible character. As one reads, it requires 
but little imagination to see before one’s eyes the rich prai- 
ries bending under their golden harvests, or the fat kine 
drowsily chewing the cud, fetlock deep in the succulent 
blue-grass. Those dryer details of manufacturing or com- 
mercial communities, as expressed by so many looms with 
their thousands of yards of sheeting or so many forges with 
their tons of iron, or of so many ships, or an amount of money 
invested in stocks, shares or mortgages, do not present that 
palpable consistency which wheat and corn, oxen, horses, 
swine, or sheep give. In the Fourth Annual Report of the 
Board of Agriculture of the State of Nebraska for 1873, 
there is, in addition to quite a large amount of excellent in- 
formation, no end of true Western dash. There is an 
original impulsiveness about it which has its charm. Why 
should a great go-ahead State like Nebraska, which was a 
territory but a few years ago, and a terra incognita fifteen 
years before that, want to be staid, heavy and dignified, or 
to give us here in our older civilization some intensely prim 
yet dull facts in the cut and dried guise of an English 
parliamentary Blue Book? Some idea of the perfectly 
free and easy manner in which this most clever report is 
written, may be had from a line or so in the introductory 
portion. Discussing the most curious fact of that wonder- 
ful belt of civilization which is encircling this giant coun- 
try of ours, one of some three thousand miles long from 
east to west, by four or five‘ hundred miles in width from 
north to south, the report scouts at anything like curtailing 
this huge girdle, and describes the country as ‘‘bounded on 
the north by the Aurora Borealis and on the south by the 
Day of Judgment.” 

But our report is not wanting in statistics. See what it 
says about the Homestead bill and the benefits the vigorous 
State of Nebraska has gained by this ‘‘twice honored bill,”’ 
as it calls it. Taking the whole number of acres occupied 
by settlers under the Homestead bill, the report states that 
up to June 30th, 1872 ‘the total number of acres of land 
to which claims had been filed by homesteaders amounted 
to 25,173,369 acres,” which is an area of ground twice as 
much as is now under tillage in England. Think of such 
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this has been given away by the United States in the last 
ten years. Anarmy of two hundred thousand farmers, 
each one exulting in his own broad acres, are cultivating 
them. Between 1860 and 1870,the Nebraska Report tells us 
that the number of farms in the whole country increased 
more than half a million, and during the same decade Ne- 
braska farms increased from 2,789 to 12,301, and that dur- 
ing the last three years it has more than doubled these last 
figures. Is it not something wonderful to think that only 
nine years ago the Homestead claims were a beggarly 191, 
and that last year they were over twelve thousand? 

From the report of the Commissioner of the Land Office, 
published this week, we have an excellent opportunity of 
judging of the amount of land disposed of by the United 
States ending June 30th, 1878. During the last year this 
amount of land was no less than 13,030,606 acres. During 
the fiscal year, ending June 30th, 1873, preliminary home- 
stead entries were made, covering an area of 3,752,847. 
“In almost all cases,” says the Nebraska Report, ‘‘each 
man or woman (for there are mavy female homesteaders) 
is head of a family, if not actual, yet hoped for in the near 
future{the italics are ours). Speaking of the early at- 
tempts of the Nebraska settler to build a shelter, the re- 
port expatiates about what it calls a ‘‘Nebraska brown- 
stone front.” There is something cheerful, Mark Tapley- 
ish, to a degree, when one learns that a sod house, the 
sward cut with a breaking plow, and the green turf used as 
shingles to cover an excavation, is the primitive dwelling 
used by the settlers, and the report affirms that ‘“‘it is both 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than any house 


which can be made of lumber.” 


Descanting on the methods ot migration to this happy 
Nebraska, the 1eport tells us of westward trains full of 
wives cairying their little ones to their husbands who 
have gone to Nebraska at first alone to rough it, and amus. 
ingly speaks of a car load of babies, shipped, we suppose, 
by Adams Express, C. O. D., all the little ones being pos- 
sibly Japhets in search of their fathers. It is as easy to get 
to Nebraska, according to the report, as it was for the 
prince in the Arabian Nights who owned the flying-horse, 
and who only had to press a button in order to be trans- 
A Massachusetts man, 
according to our report, can charter a car at Cape Cod, 
put on board his clock, his provision of beans, his pump- 
kins, his wife and children, and without once breaking 
bulk, keeping house all the time, cam be landed in the 
middle of Nebraska in the midst of the far land, before he 
is aware of it, with a stock of beans stillon hand. It is 
but forty years ago since the first white family entered 
Iowa; but to-day, of its twelve hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, but one-third of the present population was born in 
it, two-thirds have come to it, and one-half were born in 
the more sterile East, and why should not Nebraska very 
shortly exult in her millions? Do you want to get rich? 
Only have money enough to buy some few horses and 
break prairie at $3 an acre. You can earn that way $6, 
for the keep of yourself and horses will be only $1 50a 
day, and you will be thus enabled very soon to buy all the 
land you want on this large margin of profits. 

The geological data given in the report are most interest- 
ing, and fossils abound in Nebraska. 
lived in Nebraska no less than five species of those reptiles, 
the Demosaurs, as much as forty feet in length, and as to 
Iciithayosauri they are discovered assuming the proportions 
of a whale. Here, too, are found the remains of that an- 
omalous creature, the Rhamforynchus, half lizard, half 
bird. As to fossil animals, Nebraska is a complete geolog- 
ical menagerie. No less than twenty species of the 
Oreontide have been exhumed in the tertiary deposits. In 
anatomical peculiarities they partook of the character of 


ported some thousands of miles. 


the camel, the hog and the deer. 


buffalo or bison was, too, a third larger than the present 
animal. At that period, too, lived the aleurodon ferox, an 
animal as large and savage as a tiger. 
to the Fogest AND STREAM, such as the preservation of 
the forests, and the methods of planting trees are treated, 
not only with singular merit, but exhaustively, in the re- 
port. Mr. James Morris has an admirable article on this 
question, recommending the planting of the filbert, the al- 
mond, the chestnut, the walnut, the pecan and the hickory, 
and states that in regard to the cottonwood, the buckeye, 
the white poplar, the elm, the beach and the ash, there 
would be no difficulty in making forests of ther all over 
the land. No less excellent is a paper on the same subject 
by Mr. C. S. Harrison, entitled ‘‘Tree Culture.” Mr. Har- 
rison, after a most philosophical argument proving the 
many great blessings tree culture produces in a country of 
plains, scientifically and practically discusses the entire 


subject. 


Admiring both the vigor of the report, and wishing that 
the many other agricultural reports which pass thorough 
our hands were made up of such readable and interesting 
matter, after its most. careful perusal, we are more fully 
satisfied than ever in regard to the future greatness of this 
new State, and believe that few other sections of the coun- 
try present greater advantages for the industrious settler 


than Nebraska. 


oor 

—Persons who propose making Holiday Presents, cannot 
adopt a method more satisfactory than to avail themselves 
of the advantages offered in the Forest anp StrEAM Prize 
Scheme. Byso doing they will not only secure, through 
the paper, that which is of permanent substantial value, 
but a useful article whose intrinsic value is. almost an 
equivalent for their money. You can take your choice of 


guns, rods, books, pictures, skates, and gut-door games in 


great variety 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


HOLIDAY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RESET os 
HIS journal, the Forest anp STREAM, caters so direct- 
ly to the tastes and requitements of those who make 
THE HOLIDAYS a period of recreation, and has withal 
obtained so large a circulation among the refined portion of 
the community who encourage innocuous pastimes, that we 
cannot but urge upon merchants the advantages it presents 
as a medium for advertising that class of goods which come 
within the ordinary list of HOLIDAY PRESENTS. We 
aim to inculcate in men, women and cl:ildren, a healthy 
interest in all reasonable recreation. We believe in pro- 
viding aliment for both mind and body, that each may be 
reciprocally benefitted. To this end we devote much atten- 
tion to reviews of books, especially to such as bear upon 
those subjects that come within the scope of our observa- 
tion and effort. Our paper has equal place in the gymna- 
sium and academy. It circulates in nearly all our colleges 
and universities. " It is read by all sportsmen of refined 
taste and culture, and is sought for and referred to by 
naturalists and men of science. In fact it covers ground 
and position never occupied before by any journal in this 
country, and on this foundation is building a marvellous 
success. 

We shall during the HOLIDAYS give especial attention 
and place to HOLIDAY GOODS advertised in our columns, 
and respectfully urge upon Publishers, Booksellers, 
Stationers, and Dealers in Powder) Shot, Rifles, Guns, 
Fishing Tackle, and all kinds of Games, our claims upon 
their consideration and patronage. 

oe 
THE CULTURE OF THE CINCHONA. 
ee * 


HE importance of an enterprise looking tothe grow- 

ing of the cinchona tree in sections of the world other 

than South America, can not be overrated. It isa question 

equally interesting to the botanist, the pharmaceutist and 

votary of economic science. In the last number of Nature 

there is an excellent account of the various efforts made to 

propagate this tree in India and Ceylon, from which we 
make the following brief suminary. 

The Dutch government took the initiative steps, directing 
their efforts to the introduction of the treein Java. The 
first cinchona trees sent out to that colony were specimens of 
the ©. Calisaya raised in Bolivia. In 1852 the Dutch 
government sent a Mr. Hasskarl on a mission to South 
America to procure plants and seeds. The collection made 
was divided into two parts, one half being sent to Java 
direct, and the remainder to Amsterdam. In 1856, there 
were over 260 plants on the island of Java. Many serious 
troubles attended the early efforts to raise the trees, arising 
from insects, wild animals, and badly chosen localities on 
the island. At last in 1860 success crowned their labors, 
and in 1868 the total number of trees in Java numbercd 
1,151,180 trees. It was found that the 0. Calisaya, in Java 
was the best adapted for the locality, the C. Pahudiana con- 
taining much less of the alkaloid. The efforts of the 
British government were commenced as early as 1839. In 
1852 the East India company sent to the British consular 
agents in South America for seeds of the various species, 
but it was not until [859 that the matter was fully taken in 
hand. During this year Mr. Markham proposed a fourfold 
expedition to South America, and the plan being sanctioned 
by the Secretary of the State for India, the scheme was 
carried out. Expeditions were sent to Bolivia, Caravaya, 
to Cuerica and Loxa in Ecuador, and to New Grenada and 
to the Chimborazo districts. The illness and privation 
suffered by the searchers after these trees rendered the task 
a difficult one. At last a fair stock was collected, but most 
of the plants were killed during the Red sea transit to 
India. Once in India, however, the few that survived throve 
immediately. At Ootamacuna a station was established in 
1860, and in 1861 1,128 fine young cinchona trees were re- 
ported as alive. In 1863 the number was 248,166 

The efforts of the British government have not been di- 
rected alone to acclimatize the cinchona in India, for in 
Ceylon in 1863 they had 20,000 young trees. 

In referring to India matters (Blue Book of 1870) in the 
Bengal and Madras Presidencies, no less than four millions 
and a half cinchona trees are reported. 

Experiments with the cinchona have been tried in the 
South of Europe, in the Caucasus, in the Brazils, Philip- 
pines, Australia and Jamaica, but not of sufficient extent to 
have ary significance. 

Of all the fine species of trees, the following seems to 
be the results as to Alkaloids :— 

0. Calisaya, only a small proportion realises expectation 
in its yields of quinine; C. Hasskarliana (called a hybrid), 
which appears to be of little value in respect of alkaloids; 
0. Pahudiana, deficient in the same particulars, but pro- 
ducing a bark which finds a ready market for pharmaceu- 
tical purposes in England; ©. officinalis, which, in British 
India, appears to be the most generally satisfactory; and 
C. succirubra, which, notwithstanding certain exceptional 
samples, has not turned out altogether well. 

In the third number of the Formst anp STREAM we pub- 
lished some interesting matter in regard to the cinchona, to 
which we refer our readers. We should suppose that in 
some of the Southern counties of California it could be 
grown with advantage, and would be pleased if any of our 
California readers would give us information in regard to it. 






























































































SMITHSONIAN InstrTuTION, November 28, 1873. 
EDITOR FoREST AND STREAM:— 

Judging from the article ‘‘On the Elaphure of China,” 
my manuscript, as well as that of my copyist, have “‘stag- 
gered” your printer, and several words have been so dis- 
guised that they may deceive the reader. Please make 
the following corrections:— 

The seven bottom lines on page 242 “belong as a note to 
the quotation from Sclater’s remarks. Read also Cercus 
Duvaucelli in place of C. Duvancelli. 

On page 243, line 16 from top, ‘‘natural” for national. 

On page 242, line 26 from bottom, ‘‘tines” for times. 

On page 242, line 21 from bottom, ‘‘Elaphos or Elaphus” 
for Elaphas or Elephus. 

On page 242, line 18 from bottom, ‘‘David” for Davis. 

On page 242, line 17 from bottom, ‘‘Mi-lou” for Mibou. 

On page 242, line 16 from bottom, ‘‘Sseu” for Tseu. 

On page 242, line 12 from bottom, (‘‘three year old?”) for 
three year old. 

On page 242, line 11 from bottom, ‘‘Spayad” for Spoxod. 

On page 242, line 5 from bottom, ‘‘Ann.” for Am. 

On page 242, line 4 from bottom, ‘‘Nouv.” for Nour. 

On page 242, line 2 from bottom, ‘‘Trans,” for Frank. 


Your printer, by his deeds, confirms what I have been 

told, that my chirography is not very legible. 
Yours truly, Tueo. GILL. 

[We are chagrined that our responsibility as editoria. 
manager of this paper compels. us to shoulder the blame 
for such a batch of errors as is charged to our account 
above. We shall not shirk it, however, but innocently 
crave the sympathy of those who can appreciate the dis 
comfort of our position. It is no small task to personally 
supervise all the printers’ proofs, and at the same time at- 
tend to the general duties and manifold details of a journal 
which embraces so many departments as this does. Still, 
we endeavor to do it. In the case in point the copy could 
not be found when: the revises were read, and more fre- 
quently errors arise from illegibility of manuscript, and 
for these we can take no blame. If correspondents will 
furnish plain manuscript, we will agree to double our care 
in the proof-reading. |—Eb. 


Sporting Hews from Abroad. 


HERE has been quite a sad accident in Rossall schoo 

in England which has received no end of comment, A 
poor little fellow of tender age, but with the pluck and 
courage of a hero, while playing with his fellow boys in 
paper chase, the game being over, on his journey home 
exhausted by fatigue, was caught in a driving storm of rain 
and hail, and was found the next day dead in afield where 
he had wandered. The paper chase so common in English 
schools, though rendered familiar to many by Mr. Hughes’ 
charming book, may percaps not be well understood by 
some of.our readers. I! is a test of speed and endurance. 
The hare is perhaps the best runner in the school. Provided 
with a bag full of bits of paper, old copy books or news- 
paper cut into small shreds, the hare starts ahead of the rest 
of the boys who are called hounds, and at the-expiration of 
a certain time, when out of sight, commences to leave his 
trail in the guise of bits of paper on his track, going at the 
same time at the top of his speed. The hounds then start 
after him, finding his trail, and pursue him and try to catch 
him if they can, following absolutely the track designated 
by the bits of paper. Of course the hare doubles and twists 
all he can, and will cross brooks if necessary to bring his pur- 
suers at fault. The poor little fellow who came to such an 
untimely end though but lightly clad, had fallen into a 
brook or so in pursuit of the game, and possibly died more 
from exposure than from over fatigue. 

It would be unjust from an accident of this character to 
judge too harshly of those healthy outdoor sports which add 
sv much to the general English education. Such accidents 
are exceptions. Stil! it must be evident that when parents 
confide their children to the master of any school, whether in 
the United States or England, that they depend on some 
general supervision which every principal of an insti- . 
tution should exersise not only in regard to the mental but 
physical training of his pupils. If children whose muscles 
are not yet strong enough are allowed to mingle with boys 
of an advanced age, accidents, though rare, may occur. It 
behooves, then, masters of schools to give strict attention 
to the amusement of their pupils, and if they have not time 
themselves, they should delegate their authority to some 
person competent to direct the boys’ sports. To decry all 
athletic amusements for boys from an accident of this char- 
acter, would be without reason. Parents might as well say 
to a school master, ‘‘Because a boy was drowned you shall 
not teach my children how toswim.” Yet parents would 
do well to insist that some necessary supervision should 
always be exerted in order to insure not only the health 
but the safety of their children. 

—Looking somewhat statistically at the numerous hunting 
appointings which were all undoubtedly run at the close of 
last month in England, Ireland, and Scotland, we 
find that in England during November there were hunting 
meets of 112 fox hounds; in Ireland, 13; and in Scotland, 7. 
Of stag hounds, 3 in England, and 2 in Ireland; and packs ‘ - 
of harriers who helped to swell up the grand total in Eng a 
land, there were 28 packs; in Ireland 18; and in Scotland 1. - 
What a glorious baying of hounds there must have been 
and what @ tremendous charge of huntsmen, could we 
imagine the whole of the men and dogs to have acted in 
unison; and what a hetacomb of foxes, fpr we are assured 
that foxes were never soplenty. Your Englishman carries 
his amusements with him wherever he goes, and even the 
Experiments with the Wiard gun at Boston have been | Pontine marshes resound with the sharp yelp of the Eng- 

successful. The balls penetrated fifteen inches of | land fox hounds as they chase the fox in and out of the old 


iron plates, ) Roman agqueducts, ‘Bring your mounts from England,” ‘iat 
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—The Western Sporting Gazette recently published in 
Chicago, has succumbed to stress of hard times and sus- 
pended publication for the present. 
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says an authority in Roman fox hunting: ‘Italian horses 
are not worth a copper. Bring a big, heavy, strong animal, 
for Roman fences are good solid timber, posts and rails. It 
don’t make much consequence what you pay for your 
horses, for though you will want two of them, you can sell 
them again. Roman Princes think nothing of giving a 
paltry £400 for a hunter. 
—At last they have got a good sensation in England. 

Tired, dlaséd of excitements in the United States, we have 
deigned to allow our own particular sea-serpent to pay them 
a visit. Mr. Barnum now being in England may account 
for the veritable presence there. Young ladies on the pleas- 
ant England sea shores have seen him through their lorg- 
nettes, and he, the veritable sarpent, is so positive a fact now 
that a picture has been made of him. Mr. Frank Buckland 

and Mr. Henry Lee, we may suppose, are now on the gui 
vive, delirious with excitement, and Mr. W. Saville Kent 

may have intentions of enlarging the Brighton aquarium or 
of converting the whole of the Crystal Palace into a fitting 

receptacle for the sea serpent. We regret to state, how- 

ever, thatour serpent has very much shrunken as to size. 

One gentleman saw him only fifty feet long, and raising 

his head four teet above the water. While another person 

declared him to be eight feet long. For our own particu- 

lar American sea serpent to have gone and deliberately 

shortened himself is a shameful act, and a slur on the coun- 
try of his nativity, for it is perfectly apparent to every one 

that this pet Saurian has the power of making himself any 
size the spectator wishes him to be. 

—Though the adulteration of food hardly comes under a 
review of foreign sporting news, we cannot help but being 
amused at the row itis making in England. Here in the 
United States with our free and enlightened Republican 
feelings, we have learnt to grin and bear most anything; in 
monarchial England, however, they fret and fume and 
. grumble, and end by not standing it. Most of our readers 
are no doubt familiar with the story of the quarrelsome man 
in the coffee house, who on seeing a gentleman eat his slice 
of cold beef without mustard insisted that he should use 
that condiment, and ended by saying, ‘‘What, no mustard 
with your beef? Confound it sir, you shall eat mustard.” 
To-day the man fond of mustard would have had to put it 
in another guise, somewhat like this: ‘‘Confound it, sir, you 
shall eat a mixture of bean flour, tumeric, ginger, and tinc- 
ture of catharides with your beef.” Zand and Water puts it 
amusingly this way: 

Settling down to housekeeping, we refresh ourselves each 
morning with a decoction of Maloo mixture and steel fil- 
ings, sweetened with sand, and we assuage our appetite with 
alumed bread, larded butter, fresh eggs from Kamtse hatka, 
and ox tails not unacquainted with omnibus life, whilst on 
our return home in the evening, we partake of Dartmour 
mutton from Northamptonshire, sanctify it with a bottle of 
petroleum champagne and some Hamburgh sherry, and top 
off with Swiss cheese from Ayrshire and a glass of port 
from any hedge. Then determined on enjoyment, we kick 
of our brown paper boots, light a delicious Houndstiich 
Havana, loll back in an armchair covered with imitation 
morocco and stuffed with ash-pit pickings, warm our shod- 
dy-covered legs ata brisk slate fire, mix a tumbler of me- 
thylated spirits called whiskey. Next day we are ill; the 
doctor, shamming interest in our case, writes a prescrip- 
tion in sham Latin; the chemist dispenses it in diluted 
drugs; the family lawyer, pretending pity, writes our will 
in sham English phraseology to increase his charges; 
and just when our sham gold repeater, warranted to last 
for fifty years, stops, we stop too, and end with these shams 
of life. Then amidst the gloomy faces of expectant heirs, 
our shoddy-velvet- covered coffin, studded with lacqued 
nails, is borne away by dyed horses proudly bearing sham 
ostrich plumes, false manes, and fictitious tails, whilst hired 
mourners lengthen out their funeral faces at so much per 
inch, and cheat at that. 

—The French Geographical Society have awarded the 
following amounts to various travelers: To M. Dournaux- 
Dupéré, who has started for Timbuctoo, 2,000 francs. To 
M. Francis Garnier, for explorations of the Blue River in 
China and the Yun-nan in Thibet, 2,000 francs, and to 
Messrs, Marche and Compiegne, who are to go to Africa 
after Dr. Livingstone, 1,500 francs. 

—The Japanese government have passed a law forbid- 
ding dog fighting. We shall have to go to Japan some of 
these days in search of a higher civilization. We are per- 
fectly aware that laws somewhat of the same character are 
supposed to exist in the United States, but brutal contests 
with dogs, the animals themselves being “othing like as 
vicious as the degraded spectators who attend such hor- 
rible -fights, are of constant occurrence. We may enact 
laws in this country, just as in Japan, but it is doubtful 
whether we can carry them out as thoroughly as they do 


there. 



































































































—aA new cereal has been grown in Oregon which has puz- 
zled the farmers, as it is unlike any grain with whieh they 
are familiar. From seven to ten stalks grow from one root 
to a height of about four feet, and these stalks, or straws, 
are thin and hard. The radicals are tough and spread 
widely. The heads are six inches in length and covered 
with a heavy beard, each filament being five inches long. 
The grain is double the length of a kernel of wheat, and, 

_ instead of being firm and compact, is hollow, the cavity 
containing glutinous matter. While the grain bears a closer 
resemblance to wheat than to anything else, the straw leoks 
more like that of rve or barley. Its origin is somewhat 

liar, the first ges having been taken from the stomach 

‘ of a wild goose yy a farmer in Tillamook county nearly 
three years ag e was struck with its Ls preee and 

oe it, aa the succeeding season sowed the product. 

buted a portion of the second cro S hintont nies a few 


ana tn keen pao hn Sts, who 
: will require another year to determine 
e of the grain. 





















FOREST AND STREAM. 
Rational Pastimes. 









G2” Secretaries of University and 
their reports not later than — é 


THE scowrncn ¢ GAMES. 


The Second Annual Handicap of several members of the 
New York Caledonian Club took place on the track of the 
New York Athletic Club, 130th street, Harlem, on Thurs- 
Now that Jones’ Wood is being cut up 
into building lots, the committee of the New York Caledo- 
nian Club will find it no easy matter to lease grounds suf- 
ficiently large and within easy distance of the city, to ac- 
commodate the thousands that annually come from all parts 
The games 
commenced at 10:15 A. M., uncer the superintendence of 
the committee, A. Cowen, C. G. Nicholson (Secretary), 
and D. A. Thomson, assisted by members of the New 
York Athletic Club. The first in order was throwing the 
Eleven competitors 
entered, Andrew Rennie casting the hammer 99 feet, which 
wag the best throw; George Goldie second, he was handi- 
The 100 
yard race was opened to members of the New York Ath- 
5 of which were 
members of the N. Y. A. C. Four heats were run, M. E. 
Burris of the Athletic Club winning the first, William Mc- 
Kune of the Caledonian, the second, Samuel Strasburger 
of the Athletics the third, and Andrew Rennie of the Cale- 
McKune then came in first and Rennie 
There were five entries for the running high leap, 
and the match was won by Joseph Edington, who received 
six inches, Andrew Rennie being second. The next con- 
test was in putting the heavy stone, which weighed 21 
There weie seven contestants; John Tasker won 


day, Nov. 27th. 


of the Union to witness these noble pastimes. 


light hammer, weighing 14 pounds. 


capped 5 feet and tossed the hammer 88 feet. 


letic Club. There were 21 competitors, 


donians the fourth. 
second. 


pounds. 
at 29 feet 10 inches, John McMillan being second. 


There were four entries for vaulting with thepole. M. 


E. More, who received 21 inches, won, Francis Duke, who 
received 12 inches, being second. The quarter-mile race 


was centested by 12 members, and was won by John Dow- 
nie, who received five yards, Colonel Carmichael, 
started on the scratch, being second. There were six en- 
tries in the contest at throwing the 56 pound weight, John 
McMillin threw it 19 feet 9 inches and won, John Tasker 
being second. 

The boys’ race of 315 yards had five entries. James 
Campbell, the oldest looking boy, won the match, Thomas 
Grassick being second. The one mile walk was open to 
the members of the Athletic Club, by whom both the first 
and second honors were carried off, W. H. Stafford and 
Daniel Stein winning. There were six entries, four of 
whom were Caledonians. The one-mile race had six com- 
petitors; John Downie was winner and William Par- 
ker second. 

A game of foot-ball closed the sports. The following are 
the details of the games, and the distances are with handi- 
cap included: 

THROWING THE LIGHT HAMMER. 
Andrew Rennie, ist prize, 99 feet, scratch. 
George Goldie, 2d prize, 95 feet 4 inches, allowed 5 feet. 
100 YARDS RACE. 
(Open to Athletic Club) in heats. 
William McKune 1st prize, allowed 10 yards. 
Andrew Rennie 2d prize, allowed 4 yards. 
RUNNINC HIGH LEAP. 
Joseph Edington 1st prize, 5 feet 1 inch,allowed 6 inches. 
Alexander Tasker 2d prize, 5 feet, allowed 6 inches. 
FINAL HEAT OF 100 YARDS RACE, AS ABOVE. 
PUTTING THE HEAVY STONE. 
John Tasker, ist prize, 30 feet 10 inches, allowed 12 in 
John McMillan, 2d prize, 30 feet 4 inches, allowed 12 in. 
VAULTING WITH THE POLE. 
M. E. More 1st prize, 9 feet 6 inches, allowed 21 inches. 
Francis Duke 2d prize, 9 feet, allowed 12 inches. 
QUARTER MILE RACE. 
John Downie 1st prize, allowed 5 yards. 
William McKune 2d prize, allowed 20 yards. 
THROWING 56 POUND WEIGHT. 
John McMillan ist prize, 20 feet, allowed 3 inches. 
John Tasker 2d prize, 19 feet, allowed 3 inches. 
; BOYS’ RACE. 
315 yards. (Member’s sons, not over 15 vinsn) 
James Campbell 1st prize, allowed 10 yards. 
George Grassick 2d prize, allowed 15 yards. 
ONE MILE WALK. 
(Open to Athletic Club.) 
Daniel Stein ist prize, allowed 60 yards. 
Thomas McEwen 2d prize, allowed 90 yards. 
ONE MILE RACE. 
John Downie 1st prize, scratch. 
William Parker 2d prize, allowed 75 yards. 


—One of the Assistant Librarians of the Congressional 
Library, Washington, D. C., accompanied by a member 
of the British Legation, walked and ran for amusement and 
recreation from Washington to Baltimore, a distance of 
thirty-seven miles,in seven hoursandahalf. The first nine- 
teen miles, from Washington to Annapolis Junction, they 
accemplished in the short time of three hours and a quarter. 

—A* Deerfoot Park, Coney Island Road, N. York, on 
Nov. 27th, Samuel Jones, of Greenpoint, and Samuel 
Abrams ran 100 yard heats, which was won by the former, 
in two heats. 

—Three of the Boston Base-ball nine received salaries 
during the past season of $1,800 each; one $1,500; the 
others $1,400, $1,200, $800, and $500 each, and Addy was 
paid at the Fate of $75 per month ——— 
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Epitor Forest aND STREAM:— 

The Foot-ball 20 of the Stevens’ Institute Athletic Asso- 
ciation played a match game on Thanksgiving Day with an 
aiateur 20 at Ridgewood, N. J. On account of the short- 
ness of the day and severity of the weather, but two in- 
nings were played, and as these were won by the Institute 
men the victory was adjudged to them. The victors were 
then provided with a generous dinner, which warmed their 
souls and prompted speeches from all hands The boys 
returned late in the afternoon, well satisfied with the day’s 
sport. A. M. C. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. Ist. 

—In March of the present year, cricket was dead through- 
out the West. It is true at the Racine College, Wis. the 
game had for years been practised by some of the students, 
and that at a few country places, such as Sasser, Wis., and 
Decorah, Iowa, the skeleton of cricket clubs were said to 
exist, and at Detroit, Mich. a club yclept the Peninsula was 
believed to be flourishing, but withal cricket gave no sign 
of that life which manifests itself in action. No matches 
had been played the previous year, and no challenges were 
out for the coming season. In the month referred toa 
gentleman of St. Louis, named P. Adair, in the columns of 
The Globe of that city, suggested the formation of a cricket 
club; his communication called forth others, the vesult of 
which was a meeting of cricketers on the 12th of March, 
and the formation of the St. Louis Cricket Club, with 
officers as follows:— 

President, Hon. Thomas Allen, proprietor of the St, 
Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad, one of the Alumni of 
Union College and a munificent benefactor in the cause of 
education; vice president, W. B. Davenport, Hon. secretary, 
Harry E. "Sharpe, (also a menber of the Toronto Club of 
Canada); executive committee, Cyrus Day, M. D., E. H. 
Lycett, (also of the Marion Club), J. W. Jeffries, 8. L. 

Southard, (also of the Trenton Club), and F. M. Caddick. 

Four years ago St. Louis had nourished in its maternal em- 
brace several cricket clubs, two of which were named 
respectively the ‘‘Saint Louis” and the “Jackson,” flour- 
ished for a time, but died at last from want of extra-mural - 
opposition. On the organization of the new St. Louis 
Club, the old Jacksonites held aloof and attempted to revive 
their club, but in vain. They met and elected officers, and 
were challenged by the St. Louis, but could not place 
eleven men in the field. The St. Louis ‘‘braves” could no- 
where find the trail of an enemy; practice was becoming 
monotonous; inamoment of frenzy the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Dr. Cyrus Day, published’a challenge 
through the medium of the daily papers, to any outside 
eleven or to any twenty-two of St. Louis. 

St. Georges’ day was near at hand and on it according to 
their custom the St. Georges’ Society were to enjoy a pic- 
nic; their manager conceived the idea of adding to the at- 
tractions of the pic-nic, an exhibition of old England’s noble 
game. With Anglo-Saxon pluck and pride they dared St. 
Louis to even combat, and were defeated by only fourteen 
runs. Elated by their unlooked for success (they expected 
to be beaten in one inning,) the St. Georges’ men set to 
work there and then to’collect names and donations for 
“The Saint Georges’ Cricket Club.” $500 and a score of 
names was the result of half an hour’s work, assured the 
organization of another club and delighted the hearts of the 
St. Louismen. A match was at the same time arranged to be 
played within a month, which resulted in another defeat o 
St. George, this time by twenty-four runs. A third match 
was played in August, when the St. George won in one 
inning with many runs to spare, their success being attri- 
butable to the magnificent batting of Temple, Dale, and 
Richardson, the two latter being new men. This last 
match demonstrated the fact that St. Louis contained 
cricket talent, good enough, if united, to show a bold front 
to outsiders. The St. Louis Club at their next meeting 
sent a message to the St. Georges’ Club, suggesting the 
formation of a united club, to be composed of members of 
both clubs, with a view to sending an eleven on @ tour 
through Canada, and East, and generally to promote the 
interest of cricket in the West. The suggestion met with 


,a hearty response; delegates from the two clubs met and 


elected as officers of the united club; president, Joseph 
Branci, also president of the St. Georges’ Society, and pres- 
ident of The St. Georges’ Cricket Club, an English gentle- 
man, (well known in St. Louis for his liberality in every 
good cause, and as a John Bull,) every inch of him; vice 
president, Harry E. Sharpe; secretary, Ben Williams; treas- 
urer, Cyrus Day, M. D.; councilmen, W. B. Davenport, 
T. M. Caddick, Hy. Temple, and A. C. Bagshave. The 
doings of the united club belong to another place; this little 
record treats only of the modest St. Louis Club, and little 
more remains to be said. The St. Louis challenged the 
Dragons to*another encounter on the 7th of October, to 
finish up the season, but being unable to pring out an eleven 
that could win, they chose not to risk defeat. To the St. 
Louis Club rightfully belongs the credit of the revival 
of cricket in the West. Clubs have now been formed at 
Chicago and Cincinnati; Racine and Detroit are anxious to 
bear a hand in the fray, so that next season promises to be 
a lively one. H. E. 8. 


—The Hoosac tunnel in Massachusetts, which at last has 
been bored completely through the mountain, though not 
yet completed for use, is five miles long. It was begun in 
1857, sixteen years ago. Its estimated cost was $3,350,000, 
and a contract was made to excavate the tunnel and build a 
double track rgilroad through it for that sum. In reality it 
has already cost $12,300,000, and it will require the expen- 
Laced of about me ee re it Pay: 
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Sea and River Sishing. 
FISH IN SEASON IN._ DECEMBER. 


SOUTHERN WATERS. 





Sheepshead. 


Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) € 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. , 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. 


—We attach much value to the information printed on 
the first page of this day’s issue, and trust it will be appre- 
ciated by all our readers and prove of essential service to 
anglers who contemplate a journey to Florida this winter. 
We think, with the writer, that the edible and game 
qualities of our southern coast fish are not sufficiently es- 
teemed, doubtless because they are so little known. 
Printed information on this subject is most meagre, and the 
investigations made by naturalists in this department and 
locality are very limited. We have always been surprised 
to discover, from personal inquiry of southern gentlemen 
who are considered proficient anglers, their ignorance of 
the habits and modes of capture of the numerous varieties 
of fish within their own waters. The pastime or business 
of fish-catching seems to be abandoned to the negroes; yet 
there is a spacious field for the enjoyment of scientific ex- 
perts, and we shall very much wonder if those gentlemen 
whose experience has been confined to our northern waters, 
do not find in the rivers and estuaries of Florida and other 
southern States a new sensation whenever they enter the 
lists to test the strength and cunning of the finny inhabit- 
ants that abound there. The character and disposition of 
the forces with which they will have to deal are very nicely 
indicated in the article we publish. It is no child’s play to 
handle one of those monster fish, and we can fully appre- 
ciate the ‘anxiety and pity the perspiration of the angler 
who is hooked to a fifteen pound grouper or pompano, pulling 
straight for his lair in the mangrove roots, when it comes 
to the desperate alternative of break tackle or lose fish. 
The writer gives sufficient data as to the selection of tackle 
and bait and choice of ground and tide, to enable the intel- 
ligent and experienced angler to practise his rudimentary 
lessons with prospect of success. 

In angling for the bass (misnamed trout) of the St. John 
River and favorite localities, we will give one hint from our 
own experience which, if followed, will render success in- 
fallible. The angler is supposed to be in a skiff easily 
handled by a practised oarsman. If the water be smooth 
and unruffled, the experienced ,eye will easily detect, at 
frequent intervals, little jets of spray shoot up from the 
surface to the height of a foot or so. This means jish. In- 
stantly the angler must cast his fly or draw his trolling 
snoon over the spot, just as he would naturally do when a 
speckled trout breaks in our northern waters. He will 
seldom fail to hook his fish, if the plash of oars does not 
frighten the game. A quarter of a mile below Palatka is a 
sand-bar which is a favorite locality in December and Jan- 
uary for “those who know,” and the best fisherman and 
boatsman there is George Lucas, whom we are pleased to 
recommend. 

Speaking of Palatka, it is one of the very best headquar- 
ters for the sportsman, being centrally located, with fine 
shooting and fishing in the vicinity, and accessible by 
steamboat from above and below, with daily mails from 
Jacksonville. There are two excellent hotels here and 
sundry boarding houses. The ‘‘St. John’s Hotel,” kept 
by the Peterman brothers, is as comfortable as could be 
desired, with niost excellent table, and many ‘‘modern 
improvements” not often found in Florida. We are free 
to designate this hotel, because we wish to advise so as to 
ensure the fullest satisfaction of sportsmen who place con- 
fidence in our recommendation. If the hotel proprietors 
can profit thereby, they certainly deservetodoso. Palatka 
is healthy, and the ground absolutely Ailly for flat Florida, 
three-fourths of which, we believe, is actually under water. 
Steamboats run to Enterprise, and thence to Salt Lake, 
from which there is short transit to Indian River; also to 
Tokoi, from which St. Augustine is reached by a sixteen 
mile railroad of the worst possible description and most 
tedious rate of progress. 

One cannot be too careful in selecting his abiding place 
in this Land of Flowers, especially if he be an invalid. 
The four healthiest localities, and affording the greatest 
abundance of game and facilities for sport are St. Augus- 
tine, Palatka, Lake Monroe, and Indian River. At Enter- 
prise, on Lake Monroe, which comprises merely a very 
good hotel and outbuildings, and a court house located in a 
swamp and wholly isolated, is most excellent deer, quail, 
turkey, and snipe shooting; but from Mellenville, on the 
opposite side of the lake, one can go back thirty miles over 
a settled and cultivated country, abounding in large orange 
groves and banana patches, traversed by good roads, and 
interspersed with beautiful lakes. Game is plentiful, but 
not so abundant as in the vicinity of Enterprise. We shall 
give a brief sketch of the St. John River route in our next 
number. 

—The half-dozen attentive friends who have kindly sent 
us printed accounts, clipped from Hartford papers, of the 
fish-way at Holyoke Dam over the Connecticut River, will 
find a full description of the same in our issue of Nov. 13th, 
page 218, three weeks ago. We fully appreciate the im- 
portance of this great and useful work, and have anxious- 
ly noted the laborious efforts of the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Fish Commissioners, from the first inception 
of the enterprise, through all the phases of opposition and 
litigation with which it has struggled, up to the final con- 
sumation last October. When the fish-way became a 
finality, we were immediately advised thereof, and waited 
only for our regular publication?day to announce the fact. 


? 





We trust that our readers will not only examine our 
columns carefully hereafter, but learn to look to us for 
latest information in matters of this sort; for we claim to 
be a live paper, and our business relations with Govern- 
ment and State. Fishery officers enable us to obtain early 
possession of facts of interest and value. We hope for 
great results from the construction of this fish-way to man- 
ifest themselves at an early day. The Connecticut is the 
best adapted river on the Atlantic ‘coast for the propagation 
and preservation of salmon and shad; it is the longest, the 
most broken by rapids, the coldest at its sources, and con- 
tains the clearest and purest water. It was long ago the 
natural spawning ground and birth place of salmon, and 
only became depleted by those causes ‘inseparable from in- 
creasing population and ignorant and insufficient legislation. 
Now for five years past the fishery officers have been assi- 
duously employed in restocking its waters, and the results, 
so far as investigated, have proved eminently satisfactory 
and encouraging. Hereafter, with an unobstructed pas- 
sage from the ocean to its mountain sources, the salmon 
and shad will have full range. They can plant their seed 
ad libitum on chosen spots, returning periodically to their 
native spawning grounds—and with both fish and ova pro- 
tected by judicious laws and watchiul wardens, they must 
continue to increase and multiply until the heart of every 
angler is made glad, and the poor leap for joy at the abun- 
dance. 

—Seth Green, who is at present in charge of the New 
York State Hatching House at Rochester, begs us to inform 
our readers, who may desire to experiment in the business 
of hatching out eggs of the saimon trout or white fish, that 
he will, on application, send afew hundred eggs on the re- 
ceipt of fifty cents to prepay the cost of mailing them. His 
object is to teach the American people the art of fish-breed- 
ing and to have them learn how easily this may be accom 
plished, so that every river, lake or pond may be made to 
abound with fish, as in former times. These will soon be 
ready for transportation, and all that is necessary to watch 
the process of their growth is to place them in a shallow 
wooden box with gravel on the bottom and allow a stream 
from spring or even hydrant water to flow gently over 
them from one end of the box to the other. During the 
season of 1872 and 1873, he made an extensive distribution 
of eggs, and wishes any person who received them at that 
time, to report the result to him or to the columns of some 
newspaper near at hand. 

—Down at Smithfield, Long Island, not far from Hemp- 
stead, is the trout farm of Mr. Thomas Jeffrey, who in- 
formed the writer that he was one of the very first to 
handle and strip a trout on Long Island. His place lies a 
little off the main road, about a mile and a half from 
Smithville. Hehas aseries of ponds for fingerlings, year- 
lings, and two year olds, also a mixture pond with all sizes 
and ages. As we saw it, no doubt during the worst part 
of the year, it struck us as having a decidedly antiquated 
appearance. The ponds were full of dead leaves, and 
other decayed vegetable and fish matter, including large 
dead shiners, evidently in a decomposed state, which he 
had forgotten to cut into pieces so that the fish could eat 
them. It was a marvel to us how the fish could live at all; 
as it was, the yearling fish did not weigh two ounces, and 
the two year olds not more than a quarter of a pound; all 
of them.were dwarf fish. Mr. Jeffery, who is now getting 
infirm and quite old and afflicted with rheumatism, evi- 
dently cannot pay that proper attention to the water and 
fish which is essentially necessary to success; but with all 
these drawbacks he has not only built his house, purchased 
all necessary tools, cut dams and sluices, gravelled and 
sanded ponds, but also derives a considerable income from 
fish culture. We asked Mr. Jeffery the reason why heal- 
lowed all the debris of vegetation, uneaten and rotten fish 
tosink to the bottom and poison the water. He replied: 
“Oh, the first rain will clean it all, and I am getting old 
and sick.” We badehim good day, thanking him for his 
attention, and at the same time repectfully suggested ‘that 
if the preserve was worked on half shares it would relieve 
him of the burden of labor, and he might still derive the 
same increase.” 

—The fishermen on the south,side and at the east end of 
Long Island are having remarkable success this season. A 
great many codfish are being taken off Fire Island and at 
other points on the Great South Bay, and on Thursday 
morning one thousand bass, estimated to weigh at least 
four thousand pounds, were taken at one haul at the Pouse 
off Southampton. 

—Ralph Keele, in Harper's Magazine, says of Lake Le- 
man, Switzerlund: 

‘There are said to be twenty-one species of fish in the 
lake; but of its thirty-six leagues of shore, according to 
my authority, thirty leagues are so rocky as to give hardl 
any plants or insects for their food. Leman, therefore Q 
not so well stocked with fish as many of the Swiss lakes. 
The professional fishermen go out in their boats at dark 
and are generally gone all night. The unprofessionals of 
the Swiss shore are, I think, the most patient people on 
earth. I have seen hundreds of them in the course of the 
summer holding their lines from bridges and quays at all 
hours of the day and night, and havé never yet seen them 
catch a fish. e hotels of Geneva, at least in the “‘grand 
season,” are mostly supplied from the sea. The férra 
which is nearest to the grayling, but, I believe, a ies 
peculiar to this and one or two other of the Swiss ian: > 
the fish oftenest met on the table. There is a magnificent 
kind of salmon-trout, called” truite du lac, weig’ often 
twenty or thirty pounds, which sometimes graces din- 
ners of the Beau-Rivage or De la Paix at Geneva. On 
days when this fish is served he is paraded in all his superb 
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WILL BLACK BASS TAKE A FLY. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


i _~—. 
Eprror Forest anp STREAM:— 


I HAVE read with increasing interest each article on this 

subject. I was astonished that such a question should 
ever suggest itself to a follower of Father Isaac. I have 
taken black bass from Canandaigua outlet and Genesee 
river for years with a fly, and I find that I have better suc- 
cess every year. Not by trolling as is the custom, in the 
St. Lawrence from a boat, but by casting from a boat or 
wading as the water will permit. Either I have become 
more experienced or as I have heard said in tegard to trout, 
they have become educated and will take a fly better from 
year to year if the watersare humanly fished. I have made 
it a practice to return to the water all small fish and I believe 
that I have been amply rewarded this year. I never had 
better fishing in these waters. 

The hint that I have aided in the increase of this splendid 
fish seems insignificant; but if you will think for just a mo- 
ment and see what the increase would be by returning fifty 
or one hundred of these fish to the water, you will not be 
surprised or wonder at my insinuation, 

If all anglers would just keep this in mind, return all 
small fish to the water, there would be no danger of our 
lakes and rivers being depopulated. , 

A little care, and alittle humanity on the part of the 
true angler would in a great degree make up for the whole- 
sale slaughter of the pot-fisher. But never mind that, I 
have thrown aside my bass rod and tackle as a whole, 
with the exception of dressing my flies especially for bass. 
I tie my own flies as every angler should who wishes.to 
drink in the whole enjoyment of angling. 

In its place I have adopted my Conroy trout rod and trout 
tackle as a whole, and find that it gives me infinitely more 
pleasure than the heavier one. 

Now in regard to flies; I have tried the scarlet ibis, grizzly 
king, and many others with some success, but none with 
the success that I have had with a brown one which I have’ 
made and named king fly. In this locality I have taken 
them from the first of June to the first of October, with 


this same fly. I think it superior to any other for the - 


reason that I have put others on the same cast and would 
in nine cases out of ten find them fast to this fly. Also I 
have taken off the other flies and put on’ just two of these 
and would take time after time two bass of a pound and a 
half or two pounds each ata single cast. That i- what 1 
call genuine sport. This fly might not do for other locali- 
ties, but for these two that I have mentioned, I am certain 
it has no equal. 

These magnificent fish seem to be very gamey here, giving 
almost as much play asa trout. It is seldom that I let my 
flies sink below the surface of the water. It is not 
necessary to with this fly, but the instant that it touches the 
water, if they are at all inclined, it is greedily taken, in fact I 
have seen them jump clear out of the water to seize the 
supposed prize. It looks tou much like bait fishing to let 
them sink below the surface precisely as though it was 
really bait. When I bait fish I want to bait fish, and when 
I fly fish I want to fly fish. 

Let it then be the aim of every trucangler to exert all his 
influence to keep our lakes and rivers from being depopu- 
lated of this magnificent fish. If every angler will catch 
his fish artistically there need be no fear. If there can be 
no better laws, let what we have be enforced, and it will 
greatly aid us in our work, F. L. Krxe. 





Wuat A FrencHMAN Knows asoutT SHOOTING IW 
America.—In the May number of the Bulletin of the 
French Sociéié D’Acclimatation, we find a report by the 
Count de Montebello, First Secretary of the French Lega- 
tion at Washington of what he knows about game ia 
America, and we present some of the principal points of 
this communication for the edification of our readers! 

Speaking of the wild turkey, which he says is found in 
considerable numbers in Virginia and Maryland, he states 
that it is an animal which is likely to disappear, as it is very 
easily taken, esjecially in the snow. He remarks that he 
has never hunted the wild turkey, although he has been in- 
formed of a flock in the vicinity of Washington, because 
its pursuit has not the least charms for him, as this simply 
involves lying in wait and shooting from a covert. 

The venison found in the Washington market, he tells 
us, generally comes from Vermont, the deer being found in 
large numbers around Lakes George and Champlain, as also 
in the woods that border the Hudson. He has hearda good 
deal of the caribou, the moose and the elk, but has not seen 
any of these even in skins. He apologises for not being 
able to tell more about the birds and beasts of America, as 
he is closely tied down in Washington by his official duties, 
and it is very difficult to learn anything of the animals in a 
country where all the birds with red lumage are called 
red birds, and all with yellow feathers, "sdiee birds; and 
as far as game is concerned there are as many names for 
each kind as there are States or even Counties! 

He regrets his inability to visit Philadelphia, for the pur- 
pose of there meeting Prof. Agassiz, who was not in the 
city when he had visited it some time previously. If he 
could only see the Professor he has no doubt of béing able 
to obtain some useful information! 


———_—~< > ___. 

— The Palatka (Florida) Herald says that never since the 
early settlement of this country has the fruit prospect been 
more flattering. From all sections of the St. John’s, 
Indian and Halifax rivers, and from the interior portions of 


east Florida, it has most glowing accounts of the bountiful 
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Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR DECEMBER. 
Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits, common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 
Raffed Grouse, Bonasa umbelius,; Pinnated Grouse, Cupidoria Cupido.) 
All kinds of Wild Fowl. 


—_— + 


| Under the head of ‘Game, and Fun im Season’’ we can only specyfy mn 
general terme the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
thai were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of yame in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legisiation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion. 


Spake emesis 

—At Shokan, Ulster County, a party of three went out 
shooting forces in what is called the Park Swamp, accom- 
panied by Mr. Sheppard and his hounds, killing 3 dog foxes 
and 2 vixens in three days. 

—Three guns and two dogs, at Deekertown, New Jersey, 
on the Midland Railroad, last week, counted out a bag of 
25 pheasants, 3 quail, 2 woodcock, and 21 rabbits. 

—At Montauk Point, L. I., three well known wild fowl 
shots, shot besides black duck and geese, seven mud geese. 
We think this must be the goose known by the name of 
Hutchin’s goose. - 

—At Toronto on Thanksgiving Day, in the pigeon shoot- 
ing match for the Foresters’ challenge tea service, between 
James Glen, Jr., of Toronto, and Gilbert, of St. Thomas, 
the latter won, killing eighteen out of twenty-one birds, to 
Glen fifteen. 

—At Miller’s Island near Baltimore, there were over 
1,200 canvas back ducks shot last weck, principally by 
gunners for the market. Sportsmen have but fair shooting, 
all the best points and grounds being leased. The Swamp 
Angels, used by the gunners, are generally of four to six 
bore and load ad libitum. 

—At Turkey Point on the Eastern Shore near the mouth 
of the Susquehanna, there are two points about 100 yards a 
part and excellent ground to get to before the birds come. 
Mr. Benton and a friend from Baltimore, killed on Friday 
and Saturday last 32 red heads, 7 black ducks and 24 canvas 
backs. 

—At Watson Hollow, last week, C. 8S. Rockwell and 
party, a well known bear hunter, killed 2 wild cats and shot 
at a panther, wounding him, but could not follow him up 
‘on account of snow drift. The party went out next morn- 
ing on home-made snow-shoes, but failed to find the track. 
Snow 18 inches on the level. Very few beech-nuts this 
year, so that the bears have moved into the Neversink 
Mountains. 

— Judge C. E. P., of Prooklyn, returned last week from 
a shooting excursion in the southern part of Ohio, where 
he and three other gentlemen, with two setters, bagged 48 
dozen quail and 18 grouse in the course of nine days’ bush- 
beating. This is pretty good work. The Judge will stand 
a pretty close cross-examination as to the exact locality in 
Ohio where this was done, but we doubt if he can be in- 
duced to commit himself. Gunning in Ohio is apt to be 
dangerous business unless the sportsman is aquainted with 
‘the mar who owns the place.” 











—Gunnery is not taught, it appears, in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Several students of that venerable institution being 
out shooting lately, found a coon in a tree. They shot at 
the animal 24 times without hitting him, while he sneered 
at their clumsiness from his perch. At last, coming down, 
having lost all patience at being killed so clumsily, he went 
for those literary young men. Longthebattleraged. The 
stock of a $250 gun was shivered. Coonie died at last, for 
the odds against him were fearful. He was one of the 
heaviest characters of his class, and weighed 30 pounds and 
six ounces over. 

We take this trom the 7ridune. Whether the word 
‘glass” in the last sentence refers to coons, or to the under- 


graduates of Dartmouth, we are not prepared to say. 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 

—A large party of gentlemen met on November 29th at 
Port Morris to witness a pigeon match between the two 
crack amateurs, Mr. Ernest Staples and Mr. Louis Living- 
ston, of Columbia county, New York, at 25 single birds, 
Ira Paine’s best, for $400, 1} shot, 21 yards rise, 80 yards 
boundary. 

. . THE SCORE. 

Sraeine®, i 1,:1, 1, 1):1; 4, 1; 1,1, 1, 1,-1,.1, 1,.¢ 
0, 1, 1, 1—Total, 20. Killed, 17; missed, 3. 

Lrvrneston—0, 1, 0, 0, 0, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 
0, 0, 0—Total, 18. Killed, 9; missed, 9. 

Staples won the choice and went to the front first. 

Livingston, having no chance, gave up the match when 
Staples had shot at 20 birds. 

—The simultaneous rifle match between Captain Davis’ 
Highland Company, Dundee, Scotland, and No. 2 Com- 
pany, 13th Battlion, Hamilton, Ont., twelve men on eaeh 
side, which took place in October, has, according to scores 
just received, resulted in a victory for the Highlanders by 
two pomts. This company has the reputation of never 
having been beaten in any match, and is one of the best in 
Scotland. The firing took place at ranges of 200, 500, and 
600 yards, five shots at each range. The total score made 
by the Bighlanders was 511, while that of the Hamilton 
Volunteers was 509. The highest score made by any indi- 
vidual member was by Private Thomas Mitchell, of Ham- 
ilton, who made 50 points, three more than the highest 
score made by anyonein the Highland Company. The 
lowest score made was 35, recorded for one of the High- 
landers, At the 200 yards range Hamilton scored five more 
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than the Scotchmen, and at 500 yards eight more. The 
Canadians have no reason to feel ashamed of their score.— 
Toronto Globe. 

—Our frequent correspondent, Isaac McClellan, who has 
been shooting recently in Northeastern Virginia, on the 
peninsula between the Chesapeake and Atlantic, made his 
headquarters at the little hamlet of Eastville, which he 

speaks well of as affording good accommodation for sports- 
men. Among other experiences with the numerous 
varieties of wild fowl, he mentions the swan, which he 
claims is by long odds the noblest fowl to be found on the 
coast of North Carolina and the Chesapeake. ‘‘ It is some- 
thing like sport,” he says, ‘‘to dropabird weighing some 
eighteen pounds, with a six feet extent of pinions. These 
great fowl, especially the cygnets, are esteemed very deliciuos 
for the table, and far superior to the goose. They collect 
there in great numbers, and we have seen a line of them 
extending for more than the space of a mile, and looking 
like a long reef of breakers, or a ridge of snow-drift. They 
are hard to kill, and require to be hit with very coarse shot, 
mould or T shot, before they yield up life. But once drop 
them in the water and they are easily got, as they do not 
dive, but reach their food with their long necks in shallow 
water. 

The swans, early in September, leave the shores of the 
Polar Sea and resort to lakes and rivers in and about Hud- 
son’s Bay, where they remain until October. They then 
collect in flocks of fifteen or twenty, and mounting high in 
air, in a wedge shape, depart with loud screams for a more 
genial southern climate. They fly with great rapidity, at 
the estimated rate of one hundred miles in the hour, which 
is about double that of the goose. They do not, like the 
geese, follow the line of sea coast, but fly far inland, usually 
reaching their feeding-grounds at night; and the first signal 
of their arrival is given the next morning by a universal 
clamor. They seem to be greeting each other with their 
musical notes after their completed journey. When settled 
on their feeding grounds, they do not forsake them, unless 
driven away by very severe weather. 

In the Chesapeake the wild swan collect in large flocks of 
hundreds feeding over extensive flats on the duck-grass, 
worms, insects and shell-fish. They are found from the 
mouth of the Chesapeake to the capes of Virginia, but do 
not pass southward of Hatteras inlet. We have seen a few 
flocks of them in the bays of Jersey, but have never met 
with them in the waters of Long Island. They feed with 
the geese, but do not fly with them. When crippled and 
caught they are easily tamed, and we have had them, atthe 
south, in our door-yards stalking majestically among the 
tame wild-geese and other domestic fowl.” 

Mauaea, Gloucester Co., New Jersey, Nov. 12th, ’78. 
Eprror oF ForEst AND STREAM :— 

Mr. Miller, our secretary, forwarded me your letter of 
the 7th, making inquiries as to our Game Protective Society. 
I forward a copy of Acts of incorporstion, constitution 
and by-laws, which will fully explain its object. Our 
society is yet in its infancy, having been organized only 
abont six months. We have now about 224 non-resident 
members. Of course, our non-resident membership will 
largely exceed the resident members, since the residents of 
other States cannot shoot in the counties coming within 
the provision of our Act unless they connect themselves 
with our association. The funds received can be used for 
no other purpose than restocking. 

At a meeting of the Directors, held in the city of Camdem, 
Saturday, November 22d, the President was authorized to 
purchase 1,000 pairs of live quail, to be put out in March 
next, in the counties of Camden, Gloucester, Atlantic, 
Cumberland, and Cape May. 

Game, (quail and deer), are quite plenty in this section. 
Deer in Atlantic, and quail in all the lower counties, with 
quite a number. of partridges. Over 150 deer have been 
killed in Atlantic County since November 1st within a 
radius of twenty miles from this place. Season for deer 
hunting closes December ist. The writer killed a fine 
buck in Atlantic county on Saturday last, twelve miles 
east from these works. A friend, J. E. Sharp, of Philadel- 
phia, and myself, were out yesterday, (Thanksgiving Day), 
and bagged forty-six quail and two partridges, not open 
field shooting, but all—except a few covey shots—made in 
the scrub oak and second growth timber. In haste, 

Yours, W.B. RosENBAuM, 
‘‘President West Jersey Game Protective Society.” 
*”—An ‘‘Old Hand” sends us the following sketch from 
Dallas County, lowa:— as 

The prairie hen or pinnated grouse is lawful game in 
most ot the States between the middle of August and the 
first of January, but the season closes in reality about the 
first of November, on account of the birds getting so wild 
that but few caretohuntthem. But for the sportsman who 
does not mind working for his game and who delights in 
trying his own skill and the excellence of his gun on a full- 
grown bird at long range, there are occasionally days on 
which the sport is splendid. You get up some morning 
and find it clear and frosty, but you know it will be warm 
and still for three hours during the middle of the day; so 
by sun up or a little later you are on some knoll on the edge 
of the prairie watching; you see grouse flying eyerywhere 
from one alone to perhaps a thousand together; they alight 
in the cornfields mostly, though some come down on the 
prairie again. Look! yonder come a dozen; they will fly 
right over you; no, they swerve fifty yards to one side and 
pass you like bullets, single oyt your bird, hold your feet 
in front, and when he is barely opposite, cut loose. Fol- 
lowing the crack of the gun you hear a sharp whack as the 


shot strike and you have tumbled an old gock into the grass, 





You have, of course, marked down as many of the birds as 
possible; let them feed an hour and then drive them up. 
They will rise very wild and the only object in flushing 
them is to see them down where they will take their noon- 
day siesta.. Now you may go to the house—or more likely 
to your wagon—rest and get through with your lunch so as 
to be in the field by twelve o’clock, sharp. You go direct 
to where you marked some birds down in the morning. At 
about fifty yards ahead up spring the birds with a terrible 
clucking and rushing of wings. Quick! no time for parley 
now! cover and cut loose as quickly as you can! There 
you have winged one and hurt another one that will fly out 
of sight and die. 

If you use a muzzle-loader you will get no more shots 
there, but you can load a breech-loader before the few that 
still stick, will rise. When you get these up let the dog 
hunt the ground for a hundred yards all around where they 
rose, and he will probably get you a half dozen shots at a 
thirty yards rise; and if your gun is good and you are any 
sort of a shot, you will get every one. Now go for that 
pack of five hundred you saw down on yonder hill-side a 
mile away. You get half way there when your dog, which 
is a hundred yards in advance, flushed one. Serves you 
right for not keeping him in; they won’t lay to dogs now. 
Dash lays down and waits till youcome up. You goa 
little further, when up gets one right under your feet. 
Hold on! you'll miss entirely or cut him to shreds if you 
don’t give him at least twenty yards. At the crack of your 
gun there is a cloud of feathers and the bird has disappear- 
ed; but there goes another crossing you forty yards ahead; 
aim two feet ahead and you will bring him. The grass 
seems to be literally alive with them, and they get up 
faster than you can take them till you have bagged seven 
or eight. You go on till you get within three or four hun- 
dred yards of ‘‘ that big pack” when they go off in a body 
and don’t give you a shot. It is now nearly two o'clock 
and the birds are getting hungry again. However, if you 
are not too tired*you can find some more scattered ones 
that will add a few to your bag; but after three o’clock it 
is useless to pursue thém; besides you have now bagged 
ten or twelve brace and ought to be satisfied. If you are 
not, your attention will be attracted to a few flocks of mal- 
lards that are flying over an adjacent cornfield. Repairing 
thence you build a blind by lacing two corn hills together 
and cutting stalks and leaning against them. Hurry, forthe 
ducks are coming fast. A thousand have already alighted, 
and as many more are already hovering over them. Now 
youre ready. Wait till they droop their wings to alight. 
Now! There you’ve brought down, four with one barrel, 
and one with the other. Now retrieve and wait for another 
shot. You don’t wait long; and so the sport goes on till 
after sundown, and you have bagged fifteen, and frighten- 
ed nearly all the rest away. Honk! Honk! remove your 
cartridges and put in a couple charged with four drachms 
of powder and one and a half oz. of ones or 00 shot. Lie 
close now, they have been alarmed and are looking for you. 
They pass sixty yards to the left; aim at the leader’s head 
and let him have it. There! a lucky shot has broken his 
neck. The rest hurdle together affrighted and you put 
your left right in. You hear the charge strike but no bird 
falls; look sharp! others are coming down. He falls ina 
slough a quarter of a mile off, but you are sure Dash can 
find him, and sure enough he does after trailing a long 
ways. You now go to the wagon tired out and hungry as 
one ever needs to get. You count your bag and find 19 
grouse, 15 ducks and 2 geese, the latter weighing 12 and 16 
Ibs. respectively. 

In conclusion, I will say that this is no imaginary sketch, 
but is a faithful account of one day’s shooting, and is not 
the best day’s work that has been done here either, though 
it is among the best. In conclusion, I will say that for this 
late shooting one should use a 10 or 12 guage not shorter 
than 23 inches. Use 34 drachms powder and 1} oz. of No. 
6 shot. Use two pink edge wads on top of powder; or 
what is better, one wad of new harness leather next to 
powder, and pink edge wad on that, as the felt wad will 
blow to pieces if used with a heavy charge. 





































































A Herorne.—A girl of fourteen, daughter of John Nich- 
ols, of the town of Albion, has proved herself made of the 
heroic stuff. Going into the woods a few days since with 
a five-year-old brother nutting, they became lost, and were 
compelled to remain all night without shelter. To protect 
her little brother, she stripped off her outer garments, and, 
soothing him to quiet and sleep in her arms, sat through 
the long hours while her own limbs were freezing. When 
found the next forenoon she was unable to stand on her 
feet, but the physician hopes to be able to preserve her life 
and limbs, a hope which will be heartily re-echoed wher- 
ever the story is known. 

oor 

—Late advices from China say that another of those anti- 
foreign placards against foreigners has been posted on the 
walls of Wu-chang, setting forth how the foreign devils en- 
tice children to their schools and they are never séen any 
more alive or otherwise. There is an absurd story about 
the children being taken to the upper flats of the foreigners’ 
houses, and there being deprived of life, and afterwards of 
brains and eyes to ook up some sort of barbarian medi- 
cine. 























—‘‘The melancholy days are come” when defunct pork- 
ers, With ‘‘the ends of their nose and the tips of their toes 
turned up to the roots of the daises” (Where they will never 
more root hog nor die) are carried through the streets, cob 
in mouth, tate tucked away with buckwheat cakes. 
apt 

—Bunches of autumn leaves are said to be very beauti- 
ful evening decorations, if a ted candle be set behind 
the flame of the e be allowed to touch one 


them. If le | 
of them the brilliancy of the display is greatly increased, 























FOREST AND STREAM. 


the Erie’s boat ‘‘Wm. Cosgrove,” the former starting off 
with thirty-five strokes to a minute, the Eries pulling thirty- 
eight and easily winning the race, making the three miles 
in 22m. and 15 sec.; the Niagara’s time being 23m. and 3 
sec. 








ness, between North Star and Rufus. North Star won, 
Rufus was distanced in the fourth heat. The third race 
was a match for $200, mile heats, best three in five in 
harness, between Nellie anti Captain George, to wagon. 
The latter won the three last heats and match. 


























































Pachting and Boating. 


All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 
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HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. The four-oared races were concluded by the second crew —The stallion Wild American has trotted in 1:65. His 
DATE | BOSTON. | NEWYORK. | CHARL'ST'N of the Black Rowing Club, which, having no crew to row | mane measures 8} feet. 
SPE ee eT fa ee Oe ee ar ee against, rowed over the course alone in 23m. 214 sec. -—The following letter to the London Times from the 
Doe. 52.50% | 11 30 | 8 18 | 7 30 The two mile single scull race was then called, The fol- | Barl of Coventry, a breeder and racer of thoroughbred 
me | 1 OD 9 oS | 5 Op lowing were the entries:—‘Tura,” J. B. Green; “Vixen,” | horses, will be found interesting to our gentlemen who 
Dec. eee we 1 58 | 10 40 | 9 8 Wn. Hingston; “Maud,” J. E. Gibbons; “Minnie,” C. E. | xoep breeding and racing stables:— 
ne Beasereeeeeee| : = | 2 ss Dunbar; ‘“‘Ettie,” John Dorr. The “Tura” and the “‘Vix- oslidines ioe ° 
SG ME cesta | 4 14 | 1 ® | ev. 14 en” opened the race. It was a one-sided affair, the ‘‘Tura” ; 





To the Editor of the London Times:— 


Smr—The short races which now-a-days prevail have a 
far greater influence for evil, in my opinion, on the breed of 
horses than the mischievous practice of running two-year- 
olds early in the year. I brought forward a motion at a 
recent meeting of the Jockey Club to the .effect that there 
should be no more races for three-year-olds and upwards of 
shorter distance than one mile, but it was negatived by a 
large majority. I have reason to believe that many mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club agree with my views; but New 
market is a difficult place to get at, and I venture to enter- 
tain the hope that in future, measures of importance may 
be discussed in London. 

The number of short races is increasing, for I find that 
in 1871, out of 1,258 races, 646 were under the distance of 
a mile; in 1872, out of 1,260 races, 741 were under a mile. 
I have not included two-year-old races in this calculation, 
which I believe to be a correct one. We all agree that 
soundness of wind and limb is the most important element 
in the constitution of a horse. It is generally admitted 
that roaring is an hereditary disease, and it is an equally 
well-known fact that roarers can win over short courses; 
therefore the Scurry Races, of which I complain, may be 
regarded as a premium for unsound horses. Admiral Hoes, 
in a letter which he published a short time ago in the 
Times, says ‘‘ the breed of horses of which we are so proud 
will eventually be beaten by the French,” and_-states as his 
reason for thinking so, ‘‘ that Frenchmen reject roarers 
and infirm legs.” Can that be a matter of surprise, when 
it is recollected that in France there are no races under a 
mile, and in consequence no occupation for roarers and 
cripples? I think it a great national misfortune that Lord 
Rosebery’s Committee abstained from considering the case 
of race-horses, because the Turf is the fountain head whence 
most breeders derive their supply in the shape of thorough- 
bred stallions. At many of the horse shows I am in the 
habit of seeing stallions that I know to be roarers, but they 
have acquired—thanks to the short races—a reputation on 
the Turf, and their services at the Stud are sought by breed- 
ers. Lord Stradbroke, in his evidence before the Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, ascribes the deterioration in our 
breed of horses to ‘‘ the large sums of money which are to 
be. won by two-year-olds and three-year-olds im short races, 
and consequently gentlemen have been breeding for oe 
and not for endurance.” Mr. John Mannington and Mr. 
W. M’Grane agree with him. 

There is plenty of evidence to slow that the disease of 
roaring has been more frequently met with of late years, 
and we find that the number of short races is increasing. 
Layers of odds and owners of bad horses are fond of short 
races; the general racing public dislike them, and I believe 
that if they were done away with altogether there would be 
a very perceptible decrease in the number of roarers bred in 
years to come. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Croome, Nov. 5. CovENTRY. 


* Horse Ciirpmse.—There has been considerable discus- 
susion among the practical horsemen, as ‘o the benefit or 
injury experienced by a horse from the process of clipping. 
A reference to the authorities on this matter will show that 
the horse in his native plains has always a short coat of 
hair, and that the winds and rains, which cause him hereto 
throw out an extra protection are not natural tohim. If 
the animal is left to follow his own impulses, even when 
turned out in this country, he will be all the better for his 
long coat, for while it has the great advantage of protecting 
him from the cold, it is not wetted by sweat, because he 
does not voluntarily gallop long and fast enough to produce 
that secretion. This natural protection is therefore @ de- 
cided benefit to the horse when left in a state of nature— 
but when man steps in and requires his use for such work 
as will sweat him severely, a long coat is found to produce 
eo exhaustion both during and after having been per- 
orming hard work. Now during our cold winters, solong 
as the winter coat of the horse can he kept dry, he is 
tected by it—and the an horse, or one only ciated 
to perform easy work will the better for it—but the 
moment the pace is sufficiently accelerated to warm the 
skin the sweat pours forth when at work, and after work 
is kept up by the matted mass of hair with which the horse 
is covered. The clipped horse drys off quickly; and it is 
asserted with a good show of reason, that a short, dry coat 
of hair is better for the horse than a long, thick wet one. 
The clipping no doubt removes the tendency to sweat; or 
if the horse sweats wben at work, the secretion ceases when 
the exercise which produced it stops. Now while we main- 
tain that in such cases clipping may be practiced without 
injury, we still believe the indiscriminate clip) of horses 
for the fancy or fashion of the thing, to be wholly unneces- 
sary. At any rate if horses are clipped, their grooms must 
eae bn th ie extra attention; a warm stable 
and plenty of artificial cov ; we now of f 
horses not used as pa Barty > Suter re 


coming in about half a mile ahead; time, 17m., against 
20m. and 30 sec. made by the ‘*Vixen.” 

The last upon the list were the ‘‘Maud,” ‘‘Minnie,” and 
‘“Ettie.” The ‘Minnie’ withdrew, leaving but two to 
start. The ‘‘Ettie’ came in first; time, 16m.; ‘‘Maud’s 
time, 18m. 45 sec. 

About two weeks after the 4th asingle scull match was 
rowed between Hingston, who considered that he was not 
fairly beaten on the 4th, and Green, both using the same 
boats, pulled by them in the previous race. Hingston was 
again beaten, worse than before. 

The Buffalos took a hand in the fall regatta of the River- 
sides, of Rochester. This race was the cause of much ex- 
citement in aquatic circles, as the Riversides were consid- 
ered a ‘‘crack crew,” and our Rochester neighbors being 
sure they would defeat the Buffalos. It was rowed on the 
Geiesee River—distance two miles. The Riversides pulled 
a fine shell built by Roahr. The Buffalos pulled the voat 
used by them on the 4th, and won the race, coming in 
about eight lengths ahead; time, 12m. 17§ sec., the River- 
sides being 17 sec. behind. 

The season closed with the much talked of four mile 
race between the Black Rocks and Hibernia Rowing Clubs 
for $200 aside. The Black Rock Club used their paper 
shell ‘‘P. P. Pratt,” and the Hibernias a cedar boat, ‘‘Wm. 
Weston,” built by Blakey, -of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
This was a splendid contest, the Pratts getting away first, 
but were soon overtaken by the Hibernias, who had things 
their own way to the stake boat, but there met with an ac- 
cident, from which they were unable to recover, and the 
victory fell to the Black Rocks, who came in about two 
boat lengths ahead; time, 26m. 363 sec.; Hibernia’s time, 
26m. 44 sec. J. C. SHEEHAN. 


Che Horse and the Course. 


—It is stated that the horse disease which was so preva- 
lent last year has reappeared in this city, and that the car 
and stage stables have together some ninety cases are so of 
sickness. Some alarm has been felt thereat, which we be- 
lieve is without foundation. On careful inquiry on our 
part, we have been assured by a distinguished veterinary 
surgeon that this alarm was groundless. It is true that in 
some cases where horses were not perfectly cured of the 
epizootic which attacked them this spring, that these horses 
have succumbed from lung diseases. At the beginning of 
the really cold weather, horses are prone to feel the sudden 
climatic change, and it behooves all owners of these noble 
animals, whether they be used for profit or pleasure, to be 
more than careful with them. The car and stage horses 
are more exposed to take cold than any others, and, as four 
or five cases only are reported among other classes, we as- 
sume that the supposed disease in question is merely cold 
resulting from standing too long after excessive labor and 
perspiration. No fatal cases are reported. In England 
some peculiar cases of horse disease, and of a fatal character 
have occurred, the animals dying of suffocation in a few 
hours. Fortunately the cases are quite isolated and no 
serious consequences are anticipated. 


—Mr. Robert Bonner has added to his stable a son of the 
celebrated Flora Temple, sired by the trotting stallion 
Mambrino. This four-year-old colt is a striking likeness of 
his famous dam. His disposition is perfect. He can step 

at a 2:30 gait. 

—At Prospect Park, near Brooklyn, L. I., three races 
took place «:: November 27th, and attracted a good deal of 
interest among the local and general public. The first race 
was a match of $200, between Grey Charley and Jersey 
John, mile heats, best three in five in harness, catch weights, 
owners to drive. Jersey John won. The second race was 
for a sweepstake of $300, mile and repeat in harness, four 
horses entered, Arnold’sFrancaiswon. Time—3:18, 3:11. 
The third race was for a purse of $100, mile heats, best 
three in five, five horses entered. L. 8. Sammis’ John, Jr., 
won in three straight heats. 


—At Fleetwood Park there were three races on Novem- 
ber 27th, which created considerable interest.among the 
friends and owners of the horses engaged. The first race 
wasamatch of $500, mile heats, best three in five under 
saddle, between Tanner Boy and Joe Clark. Tanner won 
after an exciting struggle in three straight heats. Time— 
2:424, 2:362, 2:364. The second race was a sweepstake of 
$300, mile heats, best three in five in harness, There were 
three horses started. J. Lyons’ Skinner won. The third 
race was for $300, mile heats, best three in five, for teams. 
This was the most exciting race of the day. B. Wilson’s 
Willie Lane and mate won. 

—At Deerfoot Park there were three races on November 
27th. The first race was a match for $500, mile heats, best 


—Oyster Bay harbor is to be the winter rendezvous of 
quite a number of the yachts belonging to the New York 
and Brooklyn clubs. 

New Or.teans, November 29, 1873. 
EpiTor Forrest AND STREAM:— 

I will send you a little history of our club. The Orleans 
Rowing Club was projected in June, 1873, to unite the 
young men of the Cotton Press interest and their friends, 
for the purpose of fostering good feeling, to encourage 
boating, and to promote physical culture. The idea was 
such a happy one that the club was organized the next 
month, and in August we were established in our boat- 
house, and had two practice boats in the water, built by 
Mahoney, of Algeirs, and judges say that our native boat 
builders’ work is equal to that of any of the imported boats. 
Our course is a very oretty one, on the broad bosom of the 
Mississippi, up the river from our boat-house, of one 
mile, one and a half, and two miles, so that we may have one, 
two, three, or four mile races. We have had some friendly 
trials among ourselves, and the time made was very fair, 
upon which we shall endeavor to improve. In addition to 
our practice boats, our worthy President has had construct- 
ed for us a four-oared, outrigged gig, with sliding seats, 
also by Mahoney, of which the boys are very proud, and 
justly so, as I think she is a lively boat. We have now on 
our roll ninety-three active members The officers are:— 
Samuel Boyd, President; John P. Casey, Vice President; 
A. M. Summers, 2d Vice President; Patrick McGrath, Sec- 
retary; W. Lynd, Treasurer; W. H. Manning, Lieutenant 
and acting Captain. 


Boating has become very popular here of late. We have 
now the St. John Rowing Club, the Pelican Rowing Club, 
the Riverside Rowing Club, and the Orleans Rowing Club, 
organized in the order named, and in our next amateur re- 
gatta, in May or September, there will be a grand struggle 
for the front. These are all the items of interest, and 
I hope they will please you. ‘*T RICK.” 

Burra.o, November 29, 1873. 
EpITor ForEst AND STREAM:— 

The rowing season of 1873 has been altogether a remark- 
able one. Buffalo has not been behind; three of our crews, 
viz., the Banshees, Buffalos, and Eries taking part in the 
Toronto regatta, which came off in June, the Banshees and 
Buffalos entering in the first class race against some well 
known oarsmen, amongst them the famous McKee crew, of 
Pittsburg. The regatta was in every way a grand success, 
five four-oared boats starting off at the report of a cannon, 
the McKee crew taking the lead and winning the first prize, 
viz., $300 in gold, closely followed by the Buffalos, who 
took the second prize. The first prize in the second class 
race was easily taken by the Eries. 

Our home regatta came off on the 4th of July, and was 
one of the most important features of the day. Thousands 
gathered to witness the race, demonstrating the interest 
the people of our city take in aquatic sports. The prizes 
offered amounted to $880, of which $800 was for the four- 
oared, aad the remainder for the single scull race. For the 
former ten crews entered, and five oarsmen in the latter. 
The regatta took place on the Erie canal, and owing to the 
narrowness of the space but two boats started at a time, 
consequently the races were pulled on time. The first start 
was made by the Banshees and Buffalos, the former pull- 
ing the old tub used by them at the Toronto race, built by 
Kingston & Bro., of Buffalo, and the Buffalos using a fine 
paper boat, built by Waters & Son, of Troy, New York. 
Their appearance showed good training, as they displayed 
splendid muscular development. Both crews started off 
nicely, pulling forty strokes to the minute. The Banshees 
had pulled but a short distance when they got afoul of a 
canal boat, and met with two other mishaps before com- 
pleting the course, the Buffalos coming in ahead; time, 
20m. 12 sec.; Banshee’s time, 20m. 21 sec. 


The next was between the Q. Q. Q.’s boat ‘‘Finale,’” made 
of Spanish cedar, and built by Elliott, of Greenpoint, New 
York, and the Black Rock’s boat ‘‘P. P. Pratt,” built by 
Waters & Son, of Troy. Both crews started off very well 
with thirty-eight strokes to a minute. However, they were 
not alongside of each other a great while, the Pratts pass- 
ing their competitors and steadily increasing their advan- 
tage until the race was 1; time, 20m. 15 see.; the time 
of the Q. Q. Q.’s bei:.g 2im. 224 sec. 

The Live Oak’s boat ‘‘Zephyr” and the Celtic’s boat 
“Tommy Walsh” were next called. From the start the 
race was a foregone conclusion, the Celtics taking the lead 
with thirty-eight strokes to a minute, pulling rapidly away 
from their antagonists, who only pulled thirty-six, and 
came in a considerable distance ahead; Celtic’s time, 23m. ; 
Live Oaks, 24m. 58 sec. This was doing well for a crew 
that had never practiced but seven times previous to the 











—When spring comes round, the croquet sets, which 
may be had by subscribing to the Forrest anp Srream, 
will come into use most opportunely. jsee advertisement of 
prizes in to-day’s issue. 
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a holiday, shut shop and wrote on the shutters:— 
All flesh is grass, and grass is hay; 
We're here to-morrow, but we’re gone to-day—fishing. 
penne Oe iceman 
—A Volcano has broken out in the Pigto Mountains, ten 
miles from Eureka, Nevada. - 


race, the oldest of the four being but nineteen years of age, | three in five, to wagons, between Eastern Boy and Plumber oo 
the crew that had practiced refusing to pull. __ Boy. Eastern Boy won the three last heats andrace. The | Nervous persons are not apt toreceive deal of athy, 
Next came the Niagara River’s boat ‘‘Bill Farmer” and except those who have suffered from a like disorder. 


second race was a match for $400, best three in five in har- 
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A shopkeeper who recently took it into his head to have — 
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Art and Drama. 


aiceatbaeeee 
GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Saale meas: 
BY T. B. THORPE. 
HE opera under the management of Mr. Strakosch 
has, for the last week, been a continued surprise 
and a sort of apparent success. The glamor, however, 
does not conceal the fact that, while we have had more 
good artists of fair ability at gne time on the stage, and 
consequently smoothe and more complete performances 
than heretofore, there stands out the usual and melancholy 
rumor that financially the entire season, so far, and to the 
end, will be a decided failure. It is difficult for lay mem- 
bers to understand the charm of running in debt for the ben- 
efit of these foreign singers, but still more difficult to get 
at the way money is obtained finally and easily to settle the 
bills, for we are not aware that any operatic season ever 
closed in any other way than in disaster. But the mana- 
gers keep on the uneven tenor of their ways, and go to 
Europe in the summer to ransack every important capital 
for ‘‘distinguished artists,” which, when found, are im- 
ported in the fall to this city to fill up the hotels and small 
boarding-houses in the vicinity of the Academy of Music 
with colonies of persons, the majority of whom look like 
organ-grinders enjoying a holiday in not unclean but juanty 
clothing. The professional ‘‘critics” meanwhile sharpen 
up their pens and commence, and continue indefinitely, 
long articles for the press that have, as a rule, the same 
amount of real information as a string of onions without 
its continuity, yet like the onions, capable of bringing 
tears to the eyes of any experienced opera-goer or any 
good musician. And so goes on this struggle, the really 
interesting part being the opportunity it gives to ‘“‘wicked 
men” of seeing congregated hundreds of New York ladies 
in full dress, presenting a combination of rare taste, rich 
costumes, splendid surroundings, and surpassing personal 
beauty excelling any similar gathering in the wide world. 
Speaking of the sex, we propose fora moment to allude 
to the two most interesting that have appeared this season 
—not among the audience—but before the footlights. We 
allude, of course, to Mme. Nilsson and Miss Cary. We 
have no desire to detract from the artistic reputation of 
Nilsson, when we say, that from the day she was an- 
nounced as engaged for our market, she has been the best 
managed operatic recipient that ever honored us witha 
visit. A great many superficial-thinking people go into 
ecstacies over the wonderful sagacity of Barnum as a man- 
ager, but the business man of Mme. Nilsson has far sur- 
passed ‘‘the Phoenix” in all legitimate and allowable prac- 
tices. On Nilsson’s arrival here all the resources of our 
‘*hest society” were brought into requisition,and an attempt 
was made, with some success, to liken her to the immortal 
Jenny Lind. Gradually the scales are beginning to fall 
from the eyes of the multitudes, and the suspicion is grow- 
ing apace, that Nilsson is not the greatest artist that ever 
lived, and besice not quite equal to Lind in those graces of 
the heart that induced the Swedish songstress to contrib- 
ute much of her public life to deeds of Christian charity. 
Whatever our public may lack in critical knowledge: of 
music, it is always alive and affected by high personal and 
moral attributes, and once let it be understood that a pro- 
fessional, claiming the highest position, has no other inspi- 
ration than dollars and cents, this selfishness soon obscures 
even great merit, for talents, however brilliant, will never 
take the place of high moral qualities. Our people can un- 
derstand perfectly liberality, generosity andsympathy, and 
through these charming mediums professional talents can 
only have the best and most appreciative admiration. As 
a rule, persons of true genius and genuine art are not mer- 
cenary; they are spontaneous and most often improvident. 


Miss Cary, who has sustained herself so nobly under the 
trying comparison suggested by membership with Stra- 
kosch’s troupe, is an American,and if we can get clear of the 
prejudice which presumes that our native throat cannot equal 
any in musical accomplishment, then we have in her a person 
equal to Nilsson in the capacity of reaching a standard of 
superior excellence, and it rests with our fashionables who 
profess tomake opera aspecialty, to take up this young 
lady and pay her the social respect which seems necessary 
to place her where she belongs. What reason have these 
people to wait upon Mme. Nilsson and neglect Miss Cary, 
socially.and morally her equal, and in professional capacity 
will possibly prospectively be her superior? Miss Cary, 
from a quarter where we look for but little spontaneous 
criticism, nas been unequivocally and properly pronounced 
‘tone of the few great contralti of the world.” This judg- 
ment is in accordance with the change which is taking 
place in musical sentiment, that the contralto notes of 
either voice or instrament have the power of moving the 
passions that the altisimo(Nilsson’s forte) and bass are en- 
tirely destitute of. In other words, those actors who have 
produced the greatest effect before the Lyceum, Congress or 
Parliament, have been masters of the lower notes. It was 
the voice of Burke and Henry, of Clay and Sheridan, even 
more than their eloquence, that threw women into ecstacies 
and robbed men of their judgment. The contralto isa 
gift as valuable asit is rare; where there is one rich voice 
like that of Miss Cary, there are to be found twenty or 

¢ more soprani. 

We bespeak then for Miss Cary because she has won 
‘such a great success by sustaining herself so splendidly 
this season, that fair consideration to which she is en- 
titled. The best European musical judge stated recently 
that the Americans have the more promising pupils in 






































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


Europe of any other nationality. Our airs, as they blow 
from heaven, are not necessarily pernicious to the voice, 
as we have been made to believe, and we must get 
clear of that tradition. Adelina Patti ‘was born and 
brought up in what is now one of the obscurest streets in 
this city—she is unrivalled. Let these foreign song-birds 
have just a fairshow and no more. 

We are getting a little bit tired of their assumptions and 
manners, quibbling and growling of everything that does 
not please them. Driving ambitious managers into bank- 
ruptcy, disappointing audiences, breaking engagements 
with impunity, and treating us as if we were un- 
der any especial obligations to them, and all this, while 
they are the needy recipients of a much enduring public. 

—The presentation of ‘tAida,” Verdi's last composition, 
before its performance in any European capital, marks 
an era inthis city of luxurious refinement, or desperate ex- 
travagance. Novelty, for the time being, has taken pos- 
session of admiration, and we regret the operatic season is 
not long enough to thoroughly test the genuine popularity 
of what is claimed to be Verdi’s best opera. This much is 
certain, that an event which in Paris or Vienna, would at 
once have set the musical world of those great capitals in 
an excitement, has not created a ripplein New York. The 
press has given the event less space and less enthusiasm 
than it usually expends on the most common place sensa- 
tional play, and the amount of type and fine writing that 
hails the revival of the *‘Ticket of Leave Man” leaves the 
greetings of ‘‘Aida” in the shade. 

—Edwin Booth ended on Saturday an engagement of 
four weeks, in which time he performed in fourteen plays, 
including the sublimest tragedies of Shakspeare and the 
best plays of the modern school. His success was almost 
unvarying. If any unforseen accident compelled Edwin 
Booth to retire from our stage, tragedy would cease to have 
a genuine presentation. This monopoly makes the miser- 
able support he alweys has from the stock company at his 
theatre an endured evil. Suppose it was possible to an- 
nounce the coujunction, once so familiar in New York, of 
Junius Brutus Booth as Othello, and Edwin Forrest as Jago, 
and the next night Junius Brutus Booth as Jago, and Edwin 
Forrest as Othello. ‘‘How would stand the record of the 
time?” Echo would answer, ‘‘Edwin’s presentation of the 
play of ‘Othello’ was rather weak.” By comparisons, we 
sometimes can get at the real poverty of the stage. The 
greatest scene in the combination we have alluded to was 
when the physically little Othello seized the physically great 
Iago by the throat, and by his mental power and sublime 
genius for denunciation seemed to be a giant compared 
with Forrest. 

—Wallack’s is nightly crowded by a delighted audience, 
the attraction being the most offensively named play, the 
“Liar.” It is admirably performed. The passages which 
brought together Mr. Wallack, Mr. Gilbert, and Miss Lewis 
were given with charming effect. Miss Lewis must be- 
come a great favorite; she commands sympathy and admi- 
ration at once. 

—The ‘‘Wicked World,” at the Union Square Theatre, 
surprises its warmest friends with its constantly increasing 
popularity. The reason must be the beautiful scenery, the 
charming faces, and the emotional acting of Miss Morris, 
for the play is apparently without a plot, without a moral, 
without anything except fascinating scenes, which pass and 
repass like the brilliant combinations of the kaleidoscope, 
If the two ‘‘roughs” (Thorne, Jr., and Rankin) and the 
idiot, that represent the male characters, were left out, we 
see no reason why the ‘‘Wicked World,” with a little 
change, as arefined spectacular piece could not run the 
whole winter. 

—Daly’s new Fifth Avenue Theatre, Twenty-eighth street, 
near Broadway, opened on Wednesday night. Its pre- 
sumptive popularity was so great, that the majority of the 
seats appear to have been sold before the ticket office was 
opened. The theatre will be a success, 

oe 





Cincinnati, November 29, 1873. 
WOOD'S THEATRE. 

—The promise made to the public by Manager Macauley, 
that the play of ‘‘Divorce,” at present at Wood’s, would 
be given in an entire new dress, was fully redeemed: -It 
was handsomely mounted, and in the last scene the stage 
was gorgeous. ‘‘Divorce” was given by the Furbish Fifth 
Avenue Theatre Company. The fact that they have trav- 
elled for two entire seasons, playing this one piece, shows 
that the people appreciate their rendition of it. It will 
be followed by ‘‘Article 47.” 

—At Robinson’s Opera House we have been enjoying a 
week of light comedy—‘‘Dundreary.” It was presented by 
E. A. Sothern, assisted by his son Lytton, Mr. Vining 
Bowers and Miss Minnie Wolton. ‘‘Dundreary” will be 
followed next week by ‘‘Sam” and ‘‘David Garrick.” The 
largest houses are expected next week to witness the latter 

iece. 
—Harry Robinson’s Minstrels were here and gave three 
performances to rather large houses Monday and Tuesday 
evenings and Tuesday afternoon. 

—On Monday evening Mr. Charles Bradlaugh gavea 

lecture on ‘‘The Republican Movement in England,” at 
Pike’s Opera House. It is rumored that he will return 
soon and deliver a lecture on Ireland. 
_ —Mr.. Charles Drew, recently connected with the com- 
pany at Robinson’s, has returned to the Mrs. Oates Opera 
Company, of which he was the leading tenor for several 
seasons. ° 3 W. L. 
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Glew Publications. 


[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
ea omission in this resnect. Prices of books inserted when 

esired. 


BOOKS. 
pp ie ae 
THREE THoUsAND Worps. A Pronouncing Handbook of 


words often mispronounced. By Richard Soule and Loomis J. Camp- 
bell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


When we took up this little multum in parvo, and carefully examined 
it, we found our memory rapped many times, and we were made quite 
sensible of the value of this little four-by-six manual of ninety-nine 
pages, corrections of some three thousand words very frequeutly mispro- 
nounced; also notes upon allowable cases, in which the reader or writer 
has an optional choice in the selection of words or phrases. We have 
much larger, more elaborate, more costly works upon similar subjects, 
but we do not call to mind one of more real value than this little pocket 
companion. Lee & Shepard are in the habit of publishing a great va- 
riety of good books, “great books,” for the people, but this little correc- 
tor of mispronunciations should lie side by side with Webster’s and Wor- 
cester’s big dictionaries. 


Tue Portrait. A romance of the Cuyahoga. 
author of “Bart Ridgeley,”” 16mo. Boston: Nichols & Hall. 
The author of this book opens with alife picture which will be long re- 

membered. The lessonsof death, come when they may, and under what- 
ever garb they appear, should teach us our own mortality; for it isin 
vain to try to escape the trials, temptations and vicissitudes of life. The 
hero of this work enters life under the shade of a bitter experience, the 
death of his beloved mother. The hero at a very early age finds him - 
self motherless, homeless, and ns young life burdened with a great 
doubt, that grows stronger and stronger as he grows older. He enters 
the service of John Green, a tavern keeper, as his bound bey. His mas- 
ter joins the Mormons, taking our ‘‘Fred’’ with him. Here he, after a 
short time, runs away from the former tavern keeper, Green, and finds a 
home with a kind-hearted farmer. His first trial takes place here, in 
hearing the farmer's wife say he ‘“‘was nobody's son.” He then leaves 
his employer, and seeks a home with friends in a neighboring town; here 
he a few years after establishes himself a ‘‘counsellor at law.’’ Here he 
makes the acquaintance of a young widow, who has visited Europe and 
traveled much, and had seen the portrait of an American gentleman 
whose lineaments were almost precisely like those of Freddy. She 
knew the whole history of that portrait, and from that knowledge a most 
charming romanoe is formed. This plot, original in itself, is not so well 
wroug ht as it might have been from the many materials at hand to make 
it a more perfectly tinished work. 


By the 


The history of Mormonism years ago will be found quite intersting. 
The historical Joe Smith, Rigdon, and other old Mormon saints and ras- 
cals step out of their frames, and these old dusty portraits become as 
lifelike as in days of oid. We think the character of Fred suffers from 
the mystery that surrounds his birth. Yet this seems to be the necessity 
of the author. Belle Morris, a finely written character, is just what we 
would call ‘‘a very fine specimen of true womanhood,” frank, sincere, 
noble, and we do not wonder at the excited state of Fred's feelings at 
the thought of losing her. We like this book better than ‘Bart Ridgely:” 
it possess more life, interest, and although not a perfect work, it would 
be called at least a ‘‘good romance.” 

ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND; Or, Perils by Sea and 
Land, and Hair-breath Escapes in all Parts of the World. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 

This is a beautiful quarto, elegantly bound, and finely embellished. It 
is one of the books that will find many Christmas and New Year pur- 
chasers. It is just the book for the boys, as exciting as ‘‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,”’ and very diversified in its contents. We shall only give the out- 
lines referring to the book itself for its illustrated contents. First, the 
Island of Ceylon is spoken of, and its beautiful forests and sweet 
clime, amply enjoyed by Templin and his confreres, and their first en 
counter with the elephant, is finely told; a good surprise, some genuine 
fun, and the final retreat of the ‘‘Big Elephant,"’ is graphically given; 
and finally, the encounter with the terrific serpent closes the tarry in 
Ceylon. Then we have the “‘fire at sea,” with its exciting incidents, its 
perils. and escapes. Thirdly, in the desert, making the acquaintance of 
the Indians; incidents; not particularly pleased with the savages, who 
steal their wine, and get drunk on the same; escape; shipwreck snd star- 
vation; with other thrilling incidents. The little Africans’ wonderful 
adventures; the Circassian war; the Tschuttski; the Fair of Wishure; 
Norogoiod, &c. 


His MarriacE Vow. By Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Corwin; 

Author of “Rebecca,” &c. J6mo. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

Open this book without a determinatior to read it carefully and with- 
out any other view than to be amused, aid you may as well lay it aside 
at once. It will do you no good whatever. How is this book to be read, 
and how understood? is the great question in the mind of the reader at 
the outset. “How far can aman pursue his pleasures, how far can a 
husband go in his attempts to win the affections, or make love to another 
woman, while he has an estimable wife at home?” This is about the form, 
the idea, and asa palliation for this free love, this departure from true 
marital obligations, a poor sick, bed-ridden wife is deemed to be all suf- 
ficient. Well, this is one view of the case. but it does not answer the 
question, ‘Is it a sin, a wrong or not so to do?” Although we like some 
portions of this work, we do not think the public would be benefitted by 
adopting as a code of morals such sentiments as are set forth on pages 81 
and 83. At least we should hope not. We should like to give a thorough 
analysis of the ‘‘Marriage Vow;” and speak at length of that mythical 
free love philosophy that pervades the whole. We believe in 
the religion of love, pure, chaste, soul elevating, but we are dis- 
appointed in this work, and to be true to ourselves and the public, we 
must say that while it is amusing and interesting, morally it is not to be 
placed before ‘‘Baxter's Saints Rest,” and many other books of that char - 


acter. 
—___—s0——__§<_ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_———@—— 

SILveR AND Gotp. An Account of the Mining and Metal- 
lurigal Industry. of the United States, with reference chiefly to the 
precious metals. By R. H. Raymond, Ph. D. 8vo. Illustrated. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. Cloth, $3,50. 

A Goop Marcu. A Novel. By Amelia Perrier, author of 
“Mea Culpat” 12mo. New York: J.B. Ford & Co. Extra Cloth, 
stamped cover, $1,50. 

Recent Music AND Musrctans, as described in the diaries 


and correspondence of Ignatz Mocheles. Edited by his wife and 
adapted from the original German by A. D. Colesidge. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. 1873. 

Sounps From SecreT CuampBers, By Laura C. Redden, 
(“Howard Glyndon.”’) 18mo, Red edges. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 


THREADING My Way. By Robert Dale Owen. Carleton & 


Co. London: Trubner & Co. 
G. W. 
Carleton & Co, London: 8. Low, Son & Co. 


Lrrrie WANDERERS. By Samuel Wilberforce. Carleton 


& Co, London: Seeley & Co. - 









































= Hotels. 

hin St. John’s Hotel, 

na PALATKA, E. FLA., 

ing P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 

hen This well-known resort for Winter has been — 
urnished throughout, sumuvaning first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 

of UNITED STATES HOTEL, 

—CORNER OF— 

sail Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 

‘a cE TROMN, {Proprietors —-NEW YORK. 

ite 

- Mansion House, 

er BUFFALO. 

= F. £. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 

et BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 

c OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 

r- UTICA, NEW YORK. 





ROSSIN HOUSH, 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 


‘ This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 








t Sportsmen's Goods. 
BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


| E. H. MADISON! 


DEALER IN i" 
Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
. Sporting Goods 


BousEs SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
Repairing of every descrip- 








and Breach- Loaders, &c. 


tion a specialty. 
i Boods. 3 sent everywhere by express, marked 
c. O. D. 


BRADFORD & AN THONY, 
DEALERS IN SKATES 


* AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forhe’ s Patent ACME Club Skates, 
I ¥s in a Ss 3 


The only reliable and really SeLr-FasTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow's Wood Top and Lapigs’ 
Skates, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 
Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 
: SNAP. 











AVILUDE. 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


OHIVALRIBE, 


Worcester, Mass. 


preedty Loating 22ubjp 


TOTEM, 














GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST., 


NEW YORK. 
——o——_—— 


Agents for ‘he United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols. 





Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISHING TACKLE, 


&O Fulton on St., N. Y¥. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 
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amusements, 


Thursday Evenings. 


EVERETT. COURSE 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


EVERETT LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 


At Dr. Dureya’s Church. 


Cor. Ciasson AVENUE & Monroe STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 
——_o—_—— 


Taurspay Eventne, DECEMBER 11, 
LECTURE BY 
Hon. WENDELL PHILLIPs, 
Subject 


:— “Street Life in Europe.” 


————_0 ————. 
THursDAY EventnG, DecEMBER 18, 
LECTURE BY 
Dr. NEwMAN HALL, 


Subject;—‘ Memories of Palestine.” 


ee 





— for the entire course, (including reserved 


ser ickets for the concert, (including reserved seats,) $1 
For sale, after September 25, at Underhill’s Drug 
Store, cor. Classon and Greene ” Avenues; Jones’ Drug 


Store, cor. Classon Ave. and Fulton st., Cutt’s Dru; 
Store, cor. St. James Place and Fulton Street; an 
Slade’s, Fulton St. opposite Flatbush Ave. 


ALBERT C. KUCK. 


, Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. 


Neadles &.ish-H00 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDs OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 


REVOLVERS, 
Skates & Sporting Goods. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


« {Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


Naturalists’ and Taxidermists’ 
SUPPLIES. 





Z H. BATTY, 
TAXIDERMIST, Batu, Kixes County, New York 
Orders may also be left at 245 Broadway. 


Mountains whole skins 
k Tail and Virginian 

Horn), Bears, An- 
0, rare small Mam- 


Has received from the Roc 
and heads of Buffalo, Elk, B) 
Deer, Rocky Mountain Sheep (B 
— (Prong Horn), &€.. &.; 


They will be furnished mounted or in skins ee 
heads on black walnut ee J a] — a. ~-< 
475 species N. A. Birdski 

Eggs for collector's use. 


ot) 


A complete catalogue 0. a Bote, oi teed ant 
sclenoacn names piven f for labelling 
Taxidermists’ tools of superior quality, -and artifi- 


oe es of every description made 
. “Fax ‘AXIDERMY Fae. 


KRUG & COv’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UREIVALLED EECELLENOE 
PURITY, 


Ba. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


So.e AcEents ror THE UniTEp STaTEs AND CANADA, 
No, 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 


To be had of all family grocers. 
J. WALLACE, 


Naturalist & Taxidermist 
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FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
12. N, William Street, New York. 





NEW YORK. 





Clothing and Suguishing Goods. 
FRANCIS PROBST, | 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 


——9——— 
Formerly with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 
10-62 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


Kor Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEbT. 




















Great —- Freight ana r Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic Gu If Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, oe ao SATURDAYS. 


THES 
SAN SALVADOR, SATURDAY, December 6, from 


Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. 
WILLIA M R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bow ng Green. 
MONTGOMERY SATURDAY, December 6, from 
Pier 18, North River, at 3P. M 
R, LOWDEN, Agent, No. 98 West Street. 
LEO, TUESDAY, December 9, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P.M. 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No, 62 South Street. 
LIVINGSTON, oan December 11. from 
Bien i, — River, at 3 P. M., 
WILLIAM R., GARRISON, Agent, 


Green. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER ENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
bersery rates and bills of lading in connectfon with 

Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 

Through ratés and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 

Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. &G. RR., Agent C. RR., 

No. 229 Broadw: ay. No 409 broadw ay 


A New Adlrondack Book. 


THE MODERN BABES IN THE WOOP 
BY H. PERRY SMITH AND E. R. WALLACE’ 
Richly Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, pp. 444. $2.50 


This humorous record of Sporting Adventures in 
the Great North Woods, with its complete Descriptive 
Guide, is endorsed by Headley, Hal alloc k, Hammond, 
Street, Ely, Lossing, Colvin, Taylor, “Paul” Smith, 
Martin, and other great authorities. 


Mailed free on recei a = oo 
BOOK CO., Syracuse, } 


“GOING SOUTH FOR THE WINTER.” 
HOW TO GO AND WHERE TO GO. 
HINTS TO INVALIDS. 


BY ROBERT F. SPEIR, M. D. 






















ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


(CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


we 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 
—-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 
8-20 
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for Sale. 


~ Real Estate. 


R SALE.—Twenty-six fall lots on Macon and Mc 
Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 

Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad, the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 

CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Or to C. HALLOCK, office of Forest anv STREAM. 
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Biiscellaneous Faratincments. 







THIRD EDITION NOV READY. 













This book is interesting and instructive reading for 
all invalids, being the experience of a physician in 
search of a mild winter climate, and giving a descrip- 
tion of all points in the South, the erie , density 
and dryness of the air, and such other pecu arities of 
atmosphere as bag ow prove beneficial or otherwise to 
persons suffering from pulmonary complaints. 


The book is ante printed, fully ijiustrated, and hand 
somely bound 


"WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


BEPrinters, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pear! Street. NEW YORK 
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ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


NEW YORK. 








Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pnewmonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, ée. 



















F. GROTE. A. JO8. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 
A. a ays ene removes the i -CROTE & co. 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more er than any urners & Dealers 
other known preparation. Forsale by Druggists. in Ivo 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! => y 
Ward, Russell & Co., 114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balle and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Ivory Goods. +56 


28 anD 30 Futon Sr., N. ¥ 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


BIRDS, ANIMAL: 


And Howls, 











Brook Trout, 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. 


8 Ponds laid ont and instructions given. itr 


CARTHERY'S DOG SOAP ° 


WIll destréy be ag cleanse the skin and hair from 


Mocking Bird Food, dc. | siitprig elise te Wax tem oe: 


Y, 12 Dalston 1 Rise, Hackney, London. 
tao a BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 
8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. Y. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 






55 Chatham Street, 
NEW YORK. 


een eee 
WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 









8d door from N. William. 


























Pais 5 coe ra, : ESTABLISHMENT, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI | Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
HENRY REICHE. No, 48 Beekman Street, 
10-62 NEW YORK. 










GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for 


Inside Life in 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Bail Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer’ 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


gis: | PURCHASING AGENCY 
ca. 50-Chatham St, New York. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM. 























SINGLE AND DOUBLE‘ BARREL MUZZLE 
LOADING SHOT GUNS. 

_For os four copies, one year, with one American 

single barrel gun, pertetty safe; blue barrels; wal- 

nut stock; price, $10. 

For $35, seven copies, one year, with one American 
double gun; fine blue barrels; walnut stock; a handy 
and reliable gun every way; price, $18. 

For $50, ten copies, one year, with one double boys’ 
fine twist barrel gun; walnut stock; forward action 
lock; a safe gun every way for boys; price, $26. 

For $75, fifteen copies, one year, with doubls gun, 
English Lamanated steel barrels; handsome finish; 
walnut stock; case hardened locks; a good and ser- 


Sportsmen's Goods 


HEMINGTON: 


OBST AND STR 


PRIZE LIST. 








A PRIZE FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


The Publishers of 











In order to stimulate the development of 


MANLY AND ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 


AS OF 






FISHING, 
* SHOOTING, 
ARCHERY, 
CRICKET, 
FOOTBALL 
and CROQUET, 
Have made arrangemets with the Manufacturers of 
REMINGTON, SHARPE, AND WARD BURTON 
RIFLES, AND OF THE REMINGTON BREECH 
LOADING FOWLING PIECE; WITH THE 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
SKATES IN THE COUNTRY; 
IMPORTERS OF BEST 
ENGLISH ARCHERY 
' AND CRICKET IMPLEMENTS; WITH PROMI- 
NENT CROQUET MAKERS, AND FISHING 
_ROD MAKERS, 













To Furnish these various articles as prizes to sub 
scribers to the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


SKATES. 


For $5,00, Forest AND STREAM one year, to any ad- 
dress in the United States, with One Pair of Skates, 
any size; with straps; Monitor Pattern; price, $1,75. 
Or Ladies’ skates, trimmed toe and heel straps; brass 
plate; price, $1,75. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Clab or Rink Skates, or The Barney and 
Berry Club Skate; price, $4,00. 












































For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, nickel plated; price, 
$5,50. 


Subscribers will mention size of skate required, or 
send length of foot. Skates sent free of all expense 


{2@ This is an admirable opportunity to farnish boys, 
gentlemen and ladies with skates. 


CRICKET. 


For $5,00, one copy one year, with one College Crick- 
et Bat ; price $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one polished 
good Match Bat, Clapshaw’s make; price, $3,00; or 
one best Dark or Duke's tripple sewed cricket ball, 
price, $3,00; or one set of brass ringed cricket stumps, 
price, Sn. 

For $20,00, four copies, one year, with one best 
spring bat, one College bat, one Dark cricket ball; 
price, $7,50. . : 

For $25,00, five copies, one year, with a complete 
cafeket nat, one College bat, one polished bat, Clap- 
shaw; one Dark cricket ball; one set of stumps; price 


$12,00. 
ARCHERY. 


For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one five feet 
best English lance wood bow, bone tipped, with half 
dozen best arrows; price, $3,75. 


FOOTBALL. 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one Rugby 
football; price, $6,00. 

FISHING RODS. 

For $5, one copy, one dozen assorted trout flies, by 
the very best makers, Miller, Coachman, Hackle, Green- 
drake, &c,; price, $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one four joint, 
light bass rod, suitable for perch, pickerel, trout, black 
bass; ash and lance wood; price, $4,00. 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one superior 
four joint, light rod, suitable for all kinds of fishing; 
price, $7,00. . 

For $60, twelve copies, one elegant rod, can be used 
as a 10, 10}, or 14 foot rod, suitable for trout, black 
bass, with fly, or for trolling bass or pickerel; as fine 
a that can be made; German silver tipped; hollow 
butt; with three tips; ash and lance w ; price, $25 


CROQUET. 
For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one complete 
set of croquet; price, $3,25. 
For $20,00, four copies. one year, with very hand- 
some set of croquet; price, $7,00. 
For $25,00, five es, One year, With superb set of 
price, $1000. 


_ croquet; 
For $30,90, six copies, one year, with the best and 
finest set of croquet e; price, $14. 


REMINGTON RIFLE. 


For fifteen copies, one year, with one Reming 
ton Bee tise; vary tae: round barrel; 24 inch; car- 
tridge, 46-1000; price, $28. 


For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Target 
Rifis; inch oc y barrel; to be used for sporting, 


h , or target shooting; the best and finest model; 
atoms at Creedmoor; price, $36. : 

For $100, twen 8, one year, with one Reming- 
ton 4 ee Serreled, reech loading shot gan new 
pattern, just introduced; walnut stock; di ized 
steel barrel; one of the best guns ever offered to Amer- 
ican sportsmen; price, $45. 


F 


SHARPE RIFLE. 
100, twenty copies, one , with one Sharpe 
am, lige? box qauley: 26 inch, octagon 
3 40-100 a stock; open sight; single 
*“ WARD BURTON RIFLE. 
forty copies, one year, with one Ward 
it, 8 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


viceable piece in every way; price, $45. 
BOOKS. 

















price, $1,75. 
ENGRAVINGS, 


Fishing and Hunting, Ridaux; price, $1.75. 





sent free of expense. 


the prizes we offer to subscribers. 





tions should be received by January 1st, 1874. 


Forest and Stream 
ISA WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


Field and Aquatic Sports, 





Practical Natural History, 
Fish Culture, 


IN MEN AND WOMEN 
TEREST IN 


OUTDOOR RECREATION AND STUDY. 
PUBLISHED BY 


103 Fulton Street, New York. 
TERMS, FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


be read in the family. 
It can be read by the ladies and children. 


We count many principals of schools as among our 


contributors. 


It will inculcate alove of manly sports with natur 
alistic study, and has for correspondents and contrib- 
utors some of the most distinguished naturalists in the 
Where to find game in any part of the 
United States makes it the medium of the spor‘sman, 

Every description of game or amusement which is 
in vogue among respectable people, and of value as a 
health-giving recreation, is practically encouraged. 
Nothing that demoralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is 
regarded as ‘‘sport’’ by those whose instincts are but 
a grade higher than the creatures they train to amuse 


United States. 


them, will find a place in its columns. 


Each number contains a paper descriptive of some 
particular fish, animal, or bird. The Forrest anpD 
STREAM can occupy a place in any gentleman or lady’s 
drawing room, and in the school room, and not be out 


of place. 


Subscriptions will only commence from the date of 


the receipt of the money. If subscribers desire back 


numbers we will endeavor to send them, but do not 


engage to. 
There never was offered a better opportunity for 


Christmas or New Year Presents. 





Remitting Money. Checks on New York City 
Banks or Bankers are best for large sums; make pay- 
able to order of the Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING 
Company, 108 Futton Street, New York. Post 
Office Money Orders for $50 or less, are cheap 
and safe also. When these are not obtainable, regis- 
ter letters, affixing stamps for postage and registry; 
put in the money, end seal the letter in the presence of 
the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. Money 
sent in the above three methdso is safe against loss. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Forest AND STREAM is a model of typographi- 
cal neatness, and its contents are sufficiently varied 
and interesting to secure for the paper a cordial recep- 
tion from that class of the public to whose taste it ca- 
ters.—[New York Times. 

Itis a handsome sheet of sixteen large p 
filled with a variety of very interesting 
—[New York Sun, 

There is need for a new advocate to make the Amer- 
ican e more in love with outdoor life, and Forest 


8, and is 
ig matter. 


AND STREAM promises to do the work admirably. The 
various departments are edited with knowl and 
skill.—[New York Journal of Commerce. 

It is tastefully octenant and handsomely printed. 
and seems to be well pted to persons of cultivated 
tastes.—{New York Tribune, 





KELLOGG & DECKER, 

MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic, 

Society, and Presentation 


Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 


J. A. WHELAN, 
FASHIONABLE 


MALS ER, 


No. 1 Boulevard, Broadway, 
S4th Street, _ NEW YORK. 





For $5, one copy, one year, with ‘‘Hallock’s Fishin, 
Tourist;’’ price, $2; or ‘“‘Wingate’s Rifle Manual; 


For $5, oue copy, one pom two elegant engravingsy 
D 


2" Every article is of the finest quality and will be 


Persons getting up clubs can of course secure any of 


To secure these most liberal prizes subscrip 


THE PROTECTION OF GAME, THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF FORESTS. AND THE INCULCATION 
OF A HEALTHY IN- 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 


The FOREST AND STREAM is a paper which can 






















Breech-Loading 


De MOT Ul 


‘0. 








ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 


quality o 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 


22, 1873.—(See fnll report.) 


out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21,. 1873. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, 
Vest Pocket 





Deringer, 


—OUR— 


IS NOW READY. 


valuable pene ea only to this gun. 
Snap action, half-cocked, 
.tracted by one motion. 





281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT Ax” SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


PRicE LIST. 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 
GUNS 


BREECH LOADING 





A SPECIALTY. 





We would call the attention of the public to our 
large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 


Manufactured by the gg! celebrated makers : 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1878); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 
A full line of fine 


PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 


Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 


STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 


manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of implements neces- 
sary in pala all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY'S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &., &. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field &Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
4 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 


Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 


For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
workmanship and material, accuracy of 


“Tt is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From V. Y. Times, June 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 


aad 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


The best ever offered, containing all the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
Top 
breech opened and shells ex- 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 





Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


Solid 
Silver 
Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 
Exclusively. 


Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


hora Manat & Co, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 
GAIL BORDEN’sS 


Canned Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
‘ Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 


BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 


BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


This Extract is especially useful for making»Soup, 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc, 
Buillon may be made ina minute's time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 
andDruggists. 12-38 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor To PHELAN & COLLENDER, 

















MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


WARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 


No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


SHANG TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 


Every variety of Salméh and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gut. Cutty’ Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FISH HOOKS. 


Rocky ‘Mi f and Coast, Cao Maine, 
toe e, 
the &e., &e. 
’ —:0:—— 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 


—:0:— 





Agents for the St. Co. Sole Im- 
porters Drilled 


Lawrence 
of Warrin’s Cele 
Eyed Needles. 





“One of the “Forest AND STREAM” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he . 


could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


81 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 






